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If you've got a wild idea... 


a2We VE 
When you break away from ot our our Technical Representatives. 
the ordinary, you break a lot If you run into trouble, just 


ofnew ground. Onething you call for help or drop us a 
don't need is limitations. note. A Kodak Technical 

With film you’ve got the nuh er Representative has a lot of 
portability you need to go any- experience in solving special 
where your imagination takes problems. And he’s got the 
you. And when you choose Kodak backing of the entire Kodak team. 
film, you’ve got the quality you need for Got a wild idea? We’re up to 
consistently good results to help whatever you're into. 
turn your wild idea into a real 
SUCCESS. 

Chances are you’ll find the 
number you want on one of 
our films. And if you don't 
we've still got a number for : 
you...the phone number of one of 
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and Education Markets 
Kodak Canada Ltd 
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World famous lighting cameraman Arthur Ibbetson found a few minutes 
between filming to chat to David Holmes, Managing Director of Lee Filters. 


~ DH “It's looking as hectic as ever Arthur. Reminds me of my many years 
rie encounter as a lighting cameraman.” 
Al ‘Yes, with such high production costs these days we're always trying 
to keep up to the shooting schedule.’ 


on the Set at H ‘‘I'm delighted to see that you're using Lee filters — | hope we're 
contributing to an efficient production.”’ 


Al ‘Well, we've gone for Lee filters because they've such a long life. 


Pinewood Studios os 222" 
DH “The answer lies in the base. It’s Melinex — a polyester film from 1.C.I. 


that's really tough. And heat-resistant, too!” 
aS D t Al “That certainly stops us having so many disrupting burn-outs. 

fe ween But the colour consistency is so good. It solves lots of problems for us, 
you know.” 
“Through my experience as a lighting cameraman |'ve always felt that 

Arthur lobetson colour consistency was vital. That’s why we've installed a special 

Bone Craven coating machine at our Andover plant — and we back it 
with vigorous colour control checks using |.C.1. digital colorimeters 


and and Beckman spectrophotometers.”’ 
“It really does make sense, David. Long-life filters with near-perfect 
colour control. That’s what | need!” 
' ‘Well, there’s just one thing, Arthur. That’s service. You know, I’m 
avi O ; leas proud that we’re able to deliver every colour in the filter range 
off-the-shelf for you. So that there’s absolutely no loss of continuity 
at any time.” 


Write to us today and we'll show you why Arthur Ibbetson makes Lee 
Filters his first choice. And we'll put you in touch with your local 
stockist straightaway. 


LEE FILTERS LIMITED 


Walworth Industrial Estate, 
Andover, Hants., England. 
Tel: Andover (0264) 66245 
Telex: 477259 


EDITORIAL 


This is our first issue in our fourth year and, inevitably, 
we are developing historical perspectives. 

Fifteen years’ lobbying is beginning to have some 
effect. Within the next few months, both federal and 
provincial governments will be announcing major pol- 
icies. Most will fall short of our industry’s needs. Most 
are sorely overdue. Undoubtedly, we will all have to 
continue working on governmental levels. But we will 
also have to devise far more effective means of getting 
results so that the next fifteen years won’t be spent 
lobbying rather than making films. We need more than a 
healthy industry. 

We need to take a critical look at ourselves — what do 
we want to say and to whom? And where will we find 
the radically fresh perspective to catalyse the birth of an 
indigenous English Canadian cinema? 

Favourite Theory: The future now rests with women. 
If one accepts the equation that — Women are to our 
society what Québec is to Canada and what Canada is to 
America — the theory starts to work. 


Not even staunch federalists can deny that political 
awareness catalysed the ‘quiet revolution” of 
Québécois culture. By defining their socio-political real- 
ity, however subtly, Québec’s filmmakers created a 
recognisable framework audiences could support. 

Canadian filmmakers get trapped in abortive emu- 
lation by failing to define our own unique context. We 
need collective self-definition to ensure cultural rele- 
vance and survival. Having learned this lesson in the 
chaotic sixties, women are far more capable of bringing 
this perspective to Canadian consciousness. Thus, the 
active participation of women is crucial at this turning 
point in our history , and much more serious action is 
necessary than the pitiful tokenism of International 
Women’s Year and its absurd $5 million question: “Why 
Not?” 

Now back to your Favourite Canadian Film Magazine 
— this issue is crammed and four weeks late because we 
were forced to suspend publication due to non-existent 
roots of all evil. Publishing shares remarkable similarities 
with filmmaking. Example: amidst the Secretary of 
State’s gracious announcement of $1.5 million for book 
and periodical publishers, it was also revealed that an 
equal amount will be spent producing a book for the 
U.S. Bicentennial. To celebrate continued good relations 
with our friendly neighbours? (What else is new?) 

This — we are nonetheless quite optimistic about 
raising sufficient funds to continue publishing and on a 
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more secure financial basis. While you are reading this, 
your FCFM people are ruthlessly pursuing money, 
breaking down doors and making brilliant proposals to 
bring about major improvements in an already-almost- 
perfect magazine! Full details will be in the next issue, 
but these are some of our plans: we will (of course) raise 
prices, subscription and ad rates with Issue 19 not just to 
catch up to the poverty level, but also to start publishing 
ten times a year (monthly, except for July/August and 
December/January). We will finally have nationwide 
distribution through the Canadian Periodical Publishers’ 
Association (the people who brought you the Time/ 
Readers Digest issue). We will be excerpting chapters 
from an upcoming book on Canadian Fillums. We will be 
publishing booklets on specific areas of interest: the first 
will be on the Business of Film conference and subse- 
quent topics include Cinematographers, Producers, Edi- 
tors, Experimental and Alternative Filmmaking, Films 
for Television and Animation. We will also be announc- 
ing the availability of memberships in Cinema Canada 
Magazine Foundation, and we might even have a Bene- 
fit! We are that confident of your support. 

Until next issue — what can be done? Glad you 
asked.... If you don’t yet subscribe, do that first and 
then finish reading. If you have anything to advertise — 
we’re the ones! Canada’s very own film magazine! 
(Perhaps we could get financially secure enough to 
refuse sexist ads... .) If you already subscribe and can’t 
advertise — be of good cheer — the memberships are 
being designed for you. If your bookstore doesn’t carry 
us — complain. Then give them a copy or send us their 
address. (We have ways of taking care of these things.) 
Above all, keep in touch. Our raison d’étre is to serve 
filmmaking in this country, and besides — we like 
receiving love letters as well as writing them. 

Here’s another: 

Thank you! All of you marvelous people who have 
helped keep this magazine alive and growing. We would 
especially like to thank John Cassavettes for offering his 
film for a benefit showing. Time was not on our side, 
but we are sincerely grateful for the offer. We would also 
like to thank all our advertisers who responded to our 
pleas for additional ads for this issue. And we would like 
to thank everyone else but we don’t have the space or 
time. After all, there’s lots of work to be done, lots of 
films to be made, lots of issues still to come — and we 
had better get down to it. We’re here to stay! 


Your F CFM Matriarch 
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CANADIAN FILITINEWS 


Film Symposium 


It’s becoming the Annual Gathering of 
the Clan, this Canadian Film Sympos- 
ium held in Winnipeg. Part of the 
University of Manitoba’s Festival of 
Life and Learning, organised by Len 
Klady, and situated on University pre- 
mises during the first week in Feb- 
ruary, it’s an annual State of the 
Union summary for the Canadian Film 
industry. And while the Winnipeg 
thermometer struggled up to a high of 
ten below, discussions inside were 
heated, and at this year’s event, much 
more focused than in the past. Morn- 
ing and afternoon panel discussions 
centred on definite aspects of the in- 
dustry rather than general talk which 
became repetitious. We’ve come for- 
ward since last year, and a greater 
industry sophistication in recognising 
problems more specifically proved to 
be the measure of whatever success the 
conference showed. 

There were lapses and omissions, of 
course. Again, discussions were en- 
tirely political, and the one panel set 
up to examine aesthetic considerations 
of Canadian film was halted by a 
political gesture before it could really 
get underway. But perhaps, even 
though such aesthetic discussion is 
needed, the true area for art is the 
films themselves speaking for them- 
selves, and each evening the two fea- 
tures shown spoke volumes. They also 
attracted the student body at large, 
which, again this year, the panels did 
not. 

At the same time, the lack of stu- 
dent support is not a cause for con- 
cern; the main purpose of the gather- 
ing (and a very necessary one it is) is 
to bring together the industry in all its 
diversity, whether by job or ideology. 
And to pin down various people about 
policy or the lack of it. It’s also fitting 
that the West should host the confer- 
ence; filmmakers from Québec to Van- 
couver got together, and they did it 
outside of Toronto or Montreal. 

Unlike last year’s conference, where 
any political activities had an ad hoc 
impetus, this year’s manoeuvres were 
planned well in advance, mainly by the 
Council of Canadian Filmmakers’ con- 
tingent. Some political focusing is es- 
sential, mainly in order to elicit some 
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reaction from the government repre- 
sentatives who reveal themselves better 
in a confrontation situation, but at the 
same time, too few panels saw a wide 
range of views expressed. The CCFM 
does represent much of the industry, 
but in its zeal it sometimes can over- 
power, as in the aesthetic panel, which 
lay in ruins after their political dead- 
line fell during the discussion. 

Pll try to summarise each panel, 
although space limitations do prevent 
all voices from being heard. But the 
important points are here, and, taken 
as a whole, an idea of the state of 
affairs can be realised. 

Provincial Responsibility. The 
Panel: Director Marcel Bulbulian, ex- 
hibitor Paul Morton, Manitoba govern- 
ment rep Allan Early, activist Sandra 
Gathercole, Québec government rep 
Jacques Parent. conspicuously absent 
were Ontario and B.C. government 
reps, who, as Len Klady explained, 
weren’t in attendance because they 
had no policy. Basically the govern- 
ment reps present outlined official 
positions, with Manitoba emphasizing 
its support of quotas for features be- 
cause access to theatrical exhibition is 
the key to developing an industry, 
even to the point of entertaining the 
idea of buying a major circuit, and 
Québec concentrating on shorts, speci- 
fically the problems involved in devel- 
oping indigenous competence and out- 
put in the educational field, most of 
which now comes from France or the 
U.S., neither country providing mater- 
ials suitable to the Québec culture or 
self-image. Parent said that legislation 
will be brought down in the Spring 
regarding a full A-V provincial policy 
and program. Paul Morton emphasized 
the commercial considerations in- 
volved in feature exhibition, and as 
usual was placed in the position of 
representing all exhibition and that 
segment of the industry’s myriad sins. 
Thankfully, though, the discussion was 
more than a diatribe, as all admitted a 
need to work together rather than 
expending energy in attacking each 
other and rehashing old arguments. A 
definite step forward. Morton ex- 
plained that no investment was Odeon 
policy, and even though he personally 
disagreed with it, he also cautioned 
against too much integration in the 
industry by any one segment or one 


company. Marcel Bulbulian, represent- 
ing the Québec directors’ association, 
ARFQ, presented the association pro- 
posal for Québec cinema, highlighted 
by the provision for a combined gov- 
ernment-filmmakers council overseeing 
Québec film activity. 

The Canadian Film Development 
Corporation. The Panel: CFDC Execu- 
tive Director Michael Spencer, director 
Denys Héroux, activist André Paquet, 
producer Chalmers Adams. This panel 
obviously concentrated on the CFDC, 
but again the emphasis was correct: 
rather than complaining about past 
injustices, the discussion centred on 
the future of the CFDC. As Spencer 
emphasized, the CFDC has accom- 
plished its main purpose, to build a 
base by getting features made. Now 
it’s time to revise the Act and move 
the industry ahead. What Spencer 
wants (and the CFDC Act does come 
up in Parliament this Spring) is more 
financial support from other sources 
such as TV and the box office, quotas 
and/or levies, evolution into the role 
of a banker rather than a producer, 
more support for non-commercial as 
well as commercial movies, both fea- 
tures and shorts increasing investment 
to sixty or seventy per cent, more 
money and involvement in promotion, 
money for script development, provi- 
sion of money for quality awards, 
ultimately attaining a position where 
producers come to the CFDC last, to 
complete a budget, rather than first. 
Héroux emphasized the need for ex- 
panded distribution, especially in 
English Canada via dubbing and sub- 
titling fund support, while Adams 
cautioned against too much CFDC in- 
volvement, thus destroying incentive 
and giving rise to the possibility of 
censorship. At the same time, he said 
the CFDC should act as a lever to 
obtain more money for TV sales, and 
more from the box office, possibly via 
a royalty system. A motion was put 
forward and carried deploring the lack 
of representation by Ontario and B.C. 

Television and Film. This panel was 
cancelled because the CBC, after pro- 
mising local and national representa- 
tives, declined to send anyone. 

The National Film Board. The Pan- 
el: NFB Assistant Commissioner 
André Lamy, producer Werner Aellen, 
NFB filmmaker Robin Spry, NFB Win- 


Stephen Chesley 


nipeg regional head Jerry Krepakevich, 
independent short filmmaker Pen 
Densham. Lamy emphasized the re- 
gional activities of the Board, along 
the way disclaiming rumours that 
English production would be moved to 
Toronto; rather, a regional office simi- 
lar to Vancouver, Winnipeg and Hali- 
fax would be set up in Toronto, with 
English production in Montreal being 
frozen at its present size. Lamy then 
announced that an agreement had 
been worked out, but not yet signed, 
between the NFB and CBC for the 
Board to distribute CBC product via 
its distribution network. Only material 
(basically documentary) that the CBC 
has rights to, would be in the package. 
Whereupon the Board was censured in 
two particular areas. Pen Densham ac- 
cused the Board of destroying private 
producers by undercutting prices, and 
Operating its outside dispensation of 
funds without tendering and with fa- 
vouring too few companies or having 
too many bid on a project, thus de- 
stroying the private producer. Aellen 
‘brought up the waste and duplication, 
in equipment and personnel, of the 
regional centres. Lamy replied that his 
goal was the same impetus role for 
growth in other regions that the NFB 
had caused in Québec, and said that he 
would look into the bidding system. 
Nothing really was resolved regarding 
prices, but filmmaker Michel Brault, 
who has had his tough times with the 
NFB, added a thought and a bright 
note when he said that he wanted his 
films seen by as many people as pos- 
sible, therefore as cheaply as possible, 
and that even though the Board is fat, 
some great films are still being made, 
and they couldn’t be made anywhere 
else. The latter thought was echoed by 
all present, but, as Peter Pearson 
pointed out, private producers must be 
able to survive also. 


1. Des Loftus 

2. Michael Spencer 

3. André Lamy 

4. Allan Early 

5. Bob Fothergill 

6. Brassard, Tremblay 

7. Joyce Weiland 

&. Kathleen Shannon 

9. Greenberg, Pearson, Destounis 
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Women and Film. The panel: NFB 
filmmakers Kathleen Shannon and 
Susan Gibbard, filmmakers Marie 
Waisberg, Nancy Edell, Joyce Wieland, 
actress Susan Petrie, journalist Agi 
Ibranyi-Kiss. Basically the discussion 
was not very illuminating to anyone 
aware of the vast problems for women 
filmmakers today, from being treated 
as dilletantes to typecasting, and few 
in the audience — made up mostly of 
students this time — were not already 
converts to the cause. But a selection 
of films was shown, and the quality 
and diversity of them spoke elo- 
quently about all the nascent talent 
going to waste because of lack of 
opportunity, and that fact was more 
important than the discussion, which 
lumbered along because, as 
Ibranyi-Kiss put it, they were brought 
together on the stage only because of 
sex, 

Federal Responsibility. The Panel: 
Secretary of State Media Officer 
Desmond Loftus, exhibitor George 
Destounis, producer Budge Crawley, 
producer Harold Greenberg, Archives 
Head Sam Kula, activist and director 
Peter Pearson. This panel was hope- 
fully an education, not for the aud- 
ience, who knew what was going to be 
said, but for Loftus, who arrived as 
possibly the least prepared member of 
officialdom anyone has ever seen. He 
lectured the panel and audience, view- 
ing them as both ignorant of film 
history in Canada and as children, and 
he once again demonstrated that the 
Secretary of State’s department seems 
to actively avoid coming to grips with 
forming a film policy. His job, he said, 
was to determine what has been done 
and what needs to be done, and as he 
has been in the position for only three 
months, he has a lot to find out, so 
here we go again. The panel was harsh 
on him, both conservative and radical 
elements. Greenberg stated bluntly 
that the Department had lied repeat- 
edly to the film community, and of- 
fered the suggestion that if a policy 
had been formed three years ago when 
active lobbying began, we might have a 
stronger industry now; Pearson out- 
lined the continual frustration in deal- 
ing with the Department since 
Faulkner’s appointment. Loftus hadn’t 
done his homework: Michael Spencer’s 
report on quotas was obviously not in 
his material, although he could have 
read it in the kit provided at the 
conference. Perhaps he did. Emphasi- 
zing that handouts and being treated 
as cripples was not anyone’s desire, 
but rather evolving into a solid indus- 
try contributing to the economy and 
culture of the country, both 
Greenberg and Pearson agreed upon a 
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basic premise. Another important as- 
pect of the panel was the presence of 
George Destounis. Recently he has be- 
gun taking part in such gatherings, and 
that’s good. he’s articulate, doesn’t 
mince words, and should have the 
opportunity to answer his critics. 
Again, a bright note was the emphasis 
that Famous Players has contributed 
to Canadian production, while Odeon 
has not. Destounis’ own leadership in 
Famous involvement was noted, and 
he himself tried to set Loftus straight 
on several matters. But overall the 
panel was simply just another parade 
of government ineptitude and lack of 
interest. 

Indentity and Creativity. The 
Panel: Filmmaker and critic Robert 
Fothergill, filmmaker Michael Snow, 
media creator Byron Black, filmmaker 
Michel Brault. Described as the non- 
political panel, it actually was, until 
the discussion was severed by a politi- 
cal announcement. Some points were 
made, however, about Canadians as 
audiences, and what our films reveal 
about ourselves. Both Snow and Brault 
explained their viewpoints as film- 
makers, and Bryon Black offered a 
brief resume of Vancouver filmmaking 
and how the struggle affects the films 
made. But most of the discussion 
centred on Fothergill’s thesis that film- 
making is composed of working out 
the filmmakers’ identity, working out 
his identification i.e. his relationship 
to the world around him, working out 
the destiny of those in the film, and 
audience reaction. English Canadian 
films are mostly about private des- 
tinies not working out well, says 
Fothergill, and unless our filmmakers 
can add a wider social context, our 
culture will not be defined and will 
die. French Canadian filmmakers have 
solved this problem, he said. 

Low Budget Features. The panel: 
Producer Werner Aellen, directors 
Patrick Loubert and Allan Eastman, 
Producer John Hunter, distributor 
Linda Beath. The emphasis in this 
discussion was the dead-end the low 
budget program seems to lead to. 
There isn’t enough money to hire mar- 
ketable stars, or blow up to 35mm, or 
spend on promotion; most directors 
haven’t worked after making one. In- 
stead, says Aellen, the same money 
should be put into TV efforts, thereby 
allowing the director his need to learn 
and experiment, produce diverse films, 
allow a more ready market, and even 
see the CFDC occupy a position as a 
bank, rather than exercising such con- 
trol over scripts and post-production. 
Loubert offered the idea of a film 
school as a better training ground. The 
current activity at the CBC Drama 


department in training programs was 
also mentioned. 

The films: Best received among the 
nine features shown were Crawley’s 
Janis, which ended the Symposium 
with a roar as hundreds were turned 
away, Michel Brault’s Les Ordres 
(which received a long standing ova- 
tion) and the André Brassard-Michel 
Tremblay effort Il Etait Une Fois Dans 
L’est. Brault said that the audience, 
due partly to the excellent subtitles by 
Marcia Couélle, responded better than 
most in Québec. Also shown were The 
Farm Show, Sally Fieldgood and 
Company by Boon Collins, Patrick 
Loubert’s 125 Rooms of Comfort, 
Robin Spry’s Action, Paul Lynch’s 
The Hard Part Begins, and Jean-Pierre 
Lefebvre’s Les Derniéres Fiangailles. 

As a summary of the attitude pre- 
vailing among most, if not all the 
elements of the industry in attend- 
ance, a telegram was sent to Prime 
Minister Trudeau urging a meeting as 
soon as possible to discuss the state of 
the industry. No reply was in evidence 
at our press time. 


Included in the survival kit given to those 
attending Canadian Film Symposium III was 
this fascinating letter. (Even more interest- 
ing when one considers who it was written 
10S 
It seems this letter was not supposed to 
be part of the package, but so few people 
noticed it, no-one worried too much. We 
thought we would spread the joy a little by 
reprinting it in entirety: 


Re: Quotas for Canadian 
Films in Canadian Motion 
Picture Theatres 


Note: (This memorandum is concerned 
with the problem of distribution and 
exhibition of English-language films in 
Canada. The Quebec French-language film 
industry found its audience from the start 
and although no figures exist, it is probable 
that the distribution of Canadian and Que- 
bec produced films would exceed 20 per 
cent of available screen time in the province. 
A number of Quebec movies have been 
successful and the Quebec film industry has 
managed to achieve adequate distribution 
for its films. Furthermore, the Province of 
Quebec is expected to pass a law in the 
spring regulating its cinema industry and 
giving the province the necessary powers to 
expand the distribution of Quebec films 
presumably by means of quotas.) 

The Cabinet memorandum which ap- 
proved the establishment of the Canadian 
Film Development Corporation in 1966 
recognized that the distribution of Canadian 
films in Canadian theatres might prove to be 
a problem because the means of distribution 
and exhibition were largely controlled from 
outside the country. However, the idea of 
seriously tackling this aspect of the film 
industry before proving our capacity of 
making good quality feature films did not 
make any sense to the inter-departmental 


Committee which recommended the legisla- 
tion to Cabinet. Thus, the only reference to 
distribution in the CFDC act is Section 
101 (i) (e) 

“advise and assist the producers of Cana- 

dian feature films in the distribution of 

such films and in administrative func- 
tions of feature film production.” 

Six years later and after the production 
of approximately 130 feature films in 
Canada, the time has come to tackle the 
distribution and exhibition of Canadian 
films in Canada and abroad on a systematic 
basis and by direct approach to the prov- 
inces which have jurisdiction in this area. 

The production of English-language 
feature films which could reach audiences of 
some significance in Canadian theatres now 
appears to be feasible. Despite the fact that 
the industry has little experience in this 
kind of film when the Corporation began 
investing in them in 1968, Canadian pro- 
ducers have come up with quite a few good 
films. One need only mention such titles as 
U-TURN, THE PYX, FORTUNE & MEN’S 
EYES, ACT OF THE HEART, BLACK 
CHRISTMAS, WEDDING IN WHITE and 
THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY 
KRAVITZ. The road has been difficult and 
the number of failures considerable, but 
after six years, we are convinced that we 
have the talent and the potential and we are 
in a position to feel confident of an output 
of 24 feature films a year for theatrical 
distribution. 

All countries of the world, except the 
United States, protect their national film 
industries by means of screentime quotas. 
The General Agreement of Tariffs and Trade 
prohibits interference with the free flow of 
information across the borders of member 
countries and motion picture films have 
been considered in this category. On the 
other hand, member countries have estab- 
lished quotas to make sure that their nation- 
al product is shown on their screens. In the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, Sweden and 
many other countries, quotas have existed 
from almost the beginning of the motion 
picture industry and certainly since Ameri- 
can films began to make their mark interna- 
tionally in the 1920’s and 1930’s. In the 
United Kingdom the quota calls for 30 per 
cent of the screening time in each theatre to 
consist of British films as defined in the 
United Kingdom Cinematograph Films Act. 
The definition of a British film does permit 
a small amount of foreign participation, 
mostly be stars and directors. To our knowl 
edge, the system is the same in France and 
Italy though the percentages may vary. 

The idea of protecting the national 
culture by means of control over the mass 
media is not new in Canada. The Canadian 
Radio and Television Commission, succeed- 
ing the Board of Broadcast Governors has 
the responsibility to make sure that Cana- 
dian radio and television stations broadcast 
a significant number of national programs. 

The licensing of motion picture theatres 
is a provincial responsibility and there has 
never been any attempt to establish a quota 
of Canadian films in Canadian theatres. 
There is, however, a precedent in Ontario 
which passed an order in Council in 1930 to 
compel U.S. producers to include two 
Canadian stories in the Canadian newsreels 


which were released in motion picture 
theatres up until the early sixties. 

Without going into precise details at this 
stage, we recommend that each province 
agree to a basic quota requiring each motion 
picture theatre to run a Canadian film for 
two weeks in each quarter. This would mean 
eight weeks a year and not less than four 
Canadian films. The quota would cover only 
Canadian feature films i.e. those with a 
running time not less than 75 minutes, and 
could be drawn from current productions or 
from films produced earlier. This basic 
proposal would be subject to modification 
as follows: 

(a) FIRST-RUN THEATRES 

Our definition of a first-run theatre is any 
theatre which normally programs new films 
and to our knowledge almost all of them are 
located in the downtown areas of the large 
centres of Canada and are owned and 
programmed by a limited number of com- 
panies. These companies would have to 
program 24 new Canadian films per year for 
not less than two weeks each spread evenly 
over the four quarters of the year. The 
figure of 24 would appear to be a reasonable 
target for English-language Canadian feature 
films to be reached by 1977 and maintained 
thereafter. Some of them might have to be 
French originals dubbed into English. The 
companies owning the theatres would deter- 
mine which theatres would be used to meet 
the quota but they could not put them all in 
one theatre and/or release them in one 
quarter of the year. For instance, Winnipeg 
has twelve first-run theatres but could meet 
the quota by using only six theatres. We 
would expect the provincial regulatory 
agency to inform the theatre chains in their 
province of the titles of the films, which 
meet the national or provincial definition of 
a Canadian film to be shown under this 
scheme. 


(b) SMALL TOWNS 

There are many situations in Canada in 
which one motion picture theatre serves one 
small town. Our recommendation here is 
that these theatres should be obliged to 
show one Canadian film per quarter for not 
less than two days. This would appear to be 
an onerous obligation, certainly not one 
which they could use as an excuse to go out 
of business. 


(c) GENERAL 

The scheme suggested above would apply to 
all theatres in the province including drive- 
ins and 16mm situations which are playing 
to paying audiences. However, there would 
perhaps have to be exemptions for Cine- 
Clubs and other organizations which use the 
subscription method as opposed to paying 
at the box office. The definition of a 
first-run theatre would have to be negotiat- 
ed between the province and the exhibitors. 
There is also a problem of motion picture 
houses which are used exclusively for so- 
called ‘“‘soft-core’” pornographic movies. 
However we are advised that a number of 
these are owned by the major chains and 
could be classified as first-runs. There may 
also be Canadian-produced (but not CFDC 
assisted) films available. Similarly, the cities 
of Montreal and Toronto should be the 
subject of a special study since their theatres 
may not easily fall into the general classifi- 


cation of first-run houses and all other 
houses which we have recommended above. 


Levy 

We have mentioned in the past that the 
imposition of a levy to be paid directly to 
the producer, based upon 5¢ and 10¢ per 
ticket sold in the province would be an 
excellent way of providing a better econom- 
ic base for the feature film industry. We 
recognize that this may not be too accept- 
able to the provinces since some of them 
have either already given up imposing any 
kind of an entertainment tax on motion 
picture attendance or have passed on such 
taxes to the municipalities. The levy is not 
in fact a tax and could be included in any 
further increase in the cost of cinema 
tickets. In the United Kingdom, for 
example, an amount of 2 pence (5¢) is 
collected on every ticket sold and is shared 
in every quarter between the British films 
which are running in the same period. The 
sharing is done on an automatic basis 
depending on the certified distributors gross 
of the film. Each British film should get an 
additional 50 per cent of this amount. This 
system, known as the Eady plan, provides 
substantial sums of money to the producers 
of British films. In France and Italy a 
percentage of the gross box office of each 
national film is paid back to the producer 
without deduction by the theatre or distri- 
bution company. 

So far as we are aware, no attempt has 
been made to block or restrict any of the 
money taken at Canadian box offices (ex- 
cept the existing 10 per ‘cent withholding 
tax). In 1948 however, the Federal Govern- 
ment did consider freezing in Canada all or 
part of the royalties paid by Canadian 


‘theatre owners to American distribution 


companies in order to save dollars. The 
Motion Picture Association of America pro- 
posed instead that it set up the Canadian 
Co-operation project through which they 
would increase the number of short films 
about Canada being circulated in the United 
States, arrange location shooting of Ameri- 
can films in Canada and mention Canada 
and Canadian cities as often as possible in 
the scripts of American movies. 

This suggestion was accepted by the 
government of the day, presumably because 
there was no Canadian feature film industry 
which needed protection at the time, and 
the Americans continued to receive their 
royalty payments in U.S. dollars in full. 


Alternatives 

There are other ways which could be used 
to increase the showing of Canadian feature 
films but they all involve the expenditure of 
funds by governments, either provincial or 
federal in the form of buying or renting 
theatres and/or projection facilities. These 
methods have been rejected except for first 
feature films which usually have limited 
appeal and feature films of significant merit 
for artistic and cultural reasons for which 
the anticipated audience is extremely small. 


Conclusion 

Quotas, and if possible the imposition of a 
levy by the provinces, appear to be the next 
logical steps in the development of a Cana- 
dian film industry. The production facility 
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exists to fill a modest quota of Canadian 
films. The CFDC believes that the time has 
come for the Secretary of State to approach 
the provinces, starting with Manitoba which 
is already on the record as being in favour of 
the idea. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Michael D. Spencer 


Major Developments 


Spring is supposedly the season for 
rejuvenation and such activity, and 
judging by the rumours and stories 
spreading through the True North, it’s 
possible the film industry may be 
slightly affected. Most of the potential 
developments are outlined in the art- 
icle on the Canadian Film Symposium 
in Winnipeg, a Stirring Account of 
which I direct the Constant Reader to, 
but other relevations and actions oc- 
curred during the past few months, 
and deserve some mention too. 

Montreal’s Le Devoir divulged the 
content of the discussions held by the 
Secretary of State’s advisory com- 
mittee on film policy. Since the story 
broke in late November, Faulkner has 
appointed Desmond Loftus as his new 
media officer, so again everything is up 
in the air, at least until Loftus learns a 
little about Canadian film. At the same 
time, what the committee (not exactly 
your most radical body) considered is 
of some interest. Among ideas bandied 
about: quotas on non-Canadian mov- 
ies, CFDC investment in shorts and 
documentaries, extra money for auto- 
matic subtitling, establishment of a 
filmmakers’ training program through 
the NFB, special grants for film maga- 
zines, insistence on promotion funds 
in any feature budget, better contact 
between the CFDC and exhibitors, 
grants to distributors of non-commer- 
cial films, abolition of high postal rates 
for films, a federal-provincial plan to 
encourage and finance festivals, in- 
cluding inviting foreign producers to 
attend, an import tax on foreign films, 
more Canada Council film and video 
funds, content regulations to make TV 
show Canadian features, and establish- 
ment of a Canadian Film Commission. 

Sort of a dreamland, even if only 
half of it happens. But note Michael 
Spencer’s ‘suggestions’ at Winnipeg, 
and be advised that a joint CBC-NFB 
proposal regarding a $3 million train- 
ing program is now on Faulkner’s 
desk, and perhaps my ripe but hard- 
won cynicism is about to be dealt a 
heavy blow. 

A new front in the battle was 
opened up in Toronto, when-a deputa- 
tion from the film community, includ- 
ing Gordon Pinsent and Peter Pearson, 
managed to attract support from 
Toronto City Council; the municipal 
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CCFM with Toronto City Council 


level can be used to exert pressure on 
provincial and federal elements. A 
working study group was set up anda 
motion was presented advocating spec- 
ific CCFM proposals, including quotas 
and 15 per cent levies on the provin- 
cial level, and, on the federal level, 
increased investment incentive, a raise 
in the withholding tax to 15 per cent, 
the purchase of Famous Players, a 
script development program through 
the CFDC, and _ restructuring the 
CFDC to allow it to do more in the 
areas of theatrical features and shorts, 
as well as prohibiting its involvement 
in TV production. 

In Montreal, filmmakers found a 
place to stand: the offices of the Bur- 
eau of Surveillence du Cinéma du 
Québec, the government body that 
grants visas to films shown in the 
province. While pamphlets were being 
handed out to theatre-goers, forty dir- 
ectors occupied the offices for two 
weeks, until they were evicted by pro- 
vincial police. The ARFQ was protest- 
ing the lack of legislation regarding 
film, which had been promised and 
discussed for at least twelve years and 
most recently during the election last 
summer. The filmmakers want a Parlia- 
mentary Commission to study who 
should control the film industry. (See 
feature article “‘Beyond Words’’.) 

The Canadian Film Awards com- 
mittee have officially decided to aban- 
don the format of the last few years 
and have two groups, one for each 
language grouping. Separate  cere- 
monies will be established, with the 
English group retaining the title The 
Canadian Film Awards. The two bod- 
ies will co-operate in formulating plans 
to ensure that films from both sections 
obtain the widest distribution and ex- 
change through Canada. Of course 
they’re making their goal much more 
difficult to achieve by splitting, hon- 
ours for any film at a joint ceremony 
insured interest and recognition and 
distribution in the other language. 

A two-day conference held in 
Toronto in January on The Business of 
Film — a topic sorely needing in-depth 
and wide-spread discussion — saw 
seven hundred film people attend 
three well-planned and interesting pan- 
els on various aspects of the business 


Marie Waisberg 
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side of this art form. It was organized 
by Marie Waisberg and Frederik 
Manter of the Canadian Filmmakers’ 
Distribution Centre, and sponsored by 
the Centre, York University, Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute, and the On- 
tario Arts Council. Three panels, com- 
posed of experts in the respective 
fields involved, talked about Money, 
the Law, and the Market, as a hypo- 
thetical feature, accompanied by auxi- 
liary rights and other exploitation ef- 
forts, was pulled the process requiring 
expertise in these three areas. 

In the next issue of this magazine, a 
booklet recounting the information 
delivered will be included. There’s no 
doubt that such a conference has been 
required for some time, and the ob- 
vious success of this effort provokes 
the publication of the booklet. More 
conferences are being planned, too, 
and given the lack of knowledge about 
so many areas of this extremely com- 
plicated art/business, let’s hope Manter 
and Waisberg receive the same support 
as they got this time. Everyone will 
benefit. 


Productions: 
Recent/Current/Imminent 


Recently a fully bedecked luncheon 
was held in Toronto, and, sumptuous 
as it was, it illustrated perfectly the 
tragedy and hope of the Canadian 
feature industry. There are very few 
people in this industry who not only 
sit on committees and advocate a 
strong Canadian industry, but also put 
their money on the line to do some- 
thing about it; such a man is Harold 
Greenberg. i 

Here we are at the luncheon, and 
Greenberg is officially announcing a 
group of features that his new division 
of Astral-Bellevue-Pathé, called Inter- 
continental Leisure Industries, plans to 
co-finance and co-produce during the 
next year, and Greenberg is wincing. 


Shooting “The Far Shore”’ 


Besides renewing his partnership with 
American producer Sandy Howard in 
some projects, and making new al- 
liances with the CBC and American 
Frank Capra Junior, a writer-producer 
David Dortort is exclaiming (to what 
he must assume are captive ears) how 
beautiful our country is for locations, 
and what pretty creatures Canadian 
women are. It’s the classic double 
standard sell-out. And no one is 
amused. 

Dortort created Bonanza for U.S. 
TV, and here he’ll develop a feature, 
with a possible TV series spinoff, 
called Chinook, about the settling of 
the Canadian West in the early 1900’s. 
The CBC will have Canadian feature 
TV rights and series rights, pending 
script approval. The $750,000 shoot 
will happen in Toronto and Calgary 
this year, with an all-Canadian cast. 

Other I.C.L. projects are: The Last 
Free Man, about an Indian’s attempts 
to teach a young white boy Indian 
ways. Capra will produce, John 
Sturges will direct, and an _ inter- 
national and Canadian cast will as- 
semble in Calgary this summer for the 
two million dollar effort. Sandy 
Howard’s production of Embryo, a 
$1.2 million effort with Claude 
Héroux producing, is planned for 
Montreal in early spring. H.G. Well’s 
novel Food of the Gods will be writ- 
ten, directed and produced by Bert 
Gordon in Montreal this spring for 
$900,000. Claude Héroux will produce 
and brother Denis direct a $700,000 
version of Roch Carrier’s La Guerre 
Yes Sir! in Montreal in October. A 
Canadian Israeli co-production 
called the Boojay Expatriots is 
planned for shooting in Israel this sum- 
mer. Sandy Howard will produce and a 
Canadian will direct an international 
cast in this $1.2 million pic. Both The 
Sky Riders and Magna I: Beyond the 
Barrier Reef are Sandy Howard and 
Twentieth Century-Fox co-produc- 
tions to be shot in late 1975 in Van- 
couver and world locations. 

Director Joyce Wieland’s The Far 
Shore will resume shooting in the 
spring. Quadrant films shot It Seemed 
Like a Good Idea at the Time in 
Toronto this winter. John Trent dir- 
ected Anthony Newley, Stephanie 
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Powers, Yvonne de Carlo, Lloyd 
Bochner, Henry Ramer, Moya 
Fenwick, Larry Dane and John Candy 
in this comedy. The CBC will present 
six one-hour specials from the NFB 
this season, but actual projects have 
not been announced. The Corporation 
has announced that after presentation 
of a petition and meetings with 
ACTRA, programming budget cuts 
were restored from other areas. At the 
same time Drama head John Hirsch, 
whose department is buzzing with ac- 
tion, rightfully claims planning frustra- 
tion because his budgets are approved 
yearly. No long term development of 
TV drama can occur based on such a 
system. 

Canada Council grants under the 
Explorations program were given to 
H.B. Chandler of Prince Edward Island 
to study how organisations such as the 
CBC and NFB use film to promote 
Canada’s image abroad, Jean-Auguste 
Poirel of Québec for a documentary 
film on the Nahanni River region, 
Barbara Stevenson of Québec for a 
film on covered bridges of the Eastern 
Townships, Robert Rogers and Gail 
Singer for a film on the people of 
South Indian Lake in Manitoba, and 
Kirwan Cox and Peter Morris for a 
book on the history of Canadian cin- 
ema 1895 to 1939. (See “Dreamland”’ 
in Issue No. 17.) 

Charles Templeton is preparing a 
script based on his novel The Kid- 
napping of the President. He says it'll 
be expensive, so a co-production is 
probably necessary. La Fleur aux 
dents, directed by Thomas Vamos for 
the NFB, has completed studio work. 
Claude Jutra stars in this feature about 
the interior conflict in a forty year old 
man born twenty years too soon. 
Janine Manatis is looking for women 
writers to submit scripts. Contact her 
at 97 Bellefair Avenue, Toronto 
M4L 3T7. Insight Productions made 
Bricklin for CBC’s Gallery, and Don 
Shebib contributed Winning’s the Only 
Thing, about minor hockey in Mani- 
toba, to the same series. 

Other TV efforts have included 
much fiction by the CBC. A comedy 
pilot called The King of Kensington 
has been shot under producer-director 
Perry Rosemond. Executive producer 
Chalmers begins the first of two pilots 
for his police series with John Wright 
directing in late February. Terence 
Hefferman’s The Canary was produced 
by Adams and directed by Shebib in 
January. Peter Carter directed Going 
Down Slow. Outside of TV, Al Guest’s 
Rainbow Films will make Inuk, an 
animated twenty-six minute short. 
Manulife has bought Canadian rights 
to this effort requiring twenty to 


_(commercial), 


twenty-five thousand drawings. 
Festivals, Awards, Honours 


In feature film recognition, Mon Oncle 
Antoine, released commercially in 
Chicago, made critic Roger Ebert’s 
Ten Best List. The Association of 


Québec critics awarded Michel Brault 
their prize for best film in 1974 for 
Les Ordres. Brault was feted at a re- 
ception sponsored by Le Soleil, and 
received a plaque and $1000. Young 
filmmaker receiving an honourable 
mention was 


André Forcier for 


Bar-Salon. On the human front, the 
Canadian Society of Cinematographers 
presented their annual awards to Harry 
Makin for the National Dream 
(drama), Fritz Spiess for G.M. Firebird 
Norman Keziere for 
Mirrors to the Sun (documentary), and 
Teri Gulbert for a CBC story (Roy 
Tash News Award). Why Rock the 
Boat? won a Bronze Hugo at Chicago. 

Jack McGaw and Tim Ralfe’s CTV 
special Hear No Evil... continues to 
be honoured, and has been awarded 
The Golden Nymph, The Grand Prix 
of International TV of Monte Carlo; 
Roland Michener Award for Meritor- 
ious Journalism; Silver Medal at the 
Atlanta Festival; Silver Hugo at the 
Chicago Festival. Julius Kohanyi’s 
Games also won a Hugo; it’ll be shown 
on his Sprockets series this season. 
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same Sprockets series has received in- 
credible amounts of reader mail, all of 
it thanking the program for showing 
films that the viewers could see no- 
where else: independent Canadian 
cinema. 

OECA’s Don Thompson won a 
Golden Hugo for Avec Angéle at the 
Chicago Fest, in the Educational Net- 
work category. Grattan Productions’ 
Behind the Broom in Berne won a 
bronze Medal at the 17th annual Inter- 
national Film and TV Festival in New 
York. Maurice Solway’s The Violin is 
one of eleven semi-finalists in the nom- 
inations for Academy Awards on 
shorts. And Don Shebib is among the 
nominees for the annual Toronto Civic 
Award of Merit. Moreland Latchford, 
now Offering its entire library for ren- 
tal, announces several awards: Good 
Night Little Foal adds a Silver medal 
from the International Film and TV 
Festival to its CFTA win; Grandma 
and me won a Bronze plaque at the 
Columbus Film Festival; and four 
films from the Family Relations series 
won Gold medals at the New York 
gathering. 

And the Canada Council awarded 
$868,114 to thirty-nine organisations 
for exhibitions and programs in visual 
arts. 

AMTEC 75 will be held in Calgary 
June 15 to 18. It’s the Sth Canadian 
Education Communications Confer- 
ence of the Association for Media and 
Technology in Education. Sponsored 
by the University of Calgary, the 
theme is Partnerships in Learning. Dis- 
cussions will focus on all possible in- 
teractions between instructional media 
personnel. Keynote speaker will be 
Knowlton Nash. An educational media 
competition will be held; the entry 
deadline is May 15. The Synapse Super 
8 Festival will be held in Syracuse in 
April, and Canadian entries are espec- 
ially welcome. Write Jim Morris or 
Adam Steg at 316 Waverly Avenue in 
Syracuse for details. Richard Leiter- 
man’s cinematography seminar/ 
workshop in Banff was a great success, 
and the organisers have tentative plans 
for a similar Spring effort on script 
development and screenplay writing. 
(See elsewhere for an account.) 

The Ontario Film Association plans 
two conferences back to back at 
Geneva Park near Orillia, Ontario. 
March 30 to April 2 is the first John 
Grierson Film Seminar, with Alan 
King moderating discussions among 
documentary filmmakers and _ ob- 
servers. Then it’s the annual OFA Film 
Showcase for libraries, educationalists, 
etc. from April 2-6. Write them at Box 
521 Barrie L4M 4T7. 
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Filmpeople/Random Notes 


Robert Fulford has published Marshall 
Delaney at the Movies and John 
Hofsess has published Jnner Views, 
(See feature article elsewhere.) and it 
seems that Robert Fothergill is next in 
the Canadian Film Library.... The 
Alberta Department of Education has 
published its third Multi-media Kit 
Guide for teacher use of material avail- 
able. ... In other educational material, 
Peter Rowe’s film on Hollywood’s 
view of Canada (basically a great gob 
of snow to escape to) called Backlot 
Canadiana was shown on CBC’s Prime- 
time: i. 

Beryl Fox has returned to CBC asa 
producer, her first effort being a seg- 
ment of Primetime.... Frank 
McEachern is the new Chairman of the 
Ontario Arts Council.... John 
Spaulding has been appointed Program 
Director of Global TV. He was for- 
merly an executive producer with CBC 
sports.... Eric Till will direct his first 
stage play this summer, Pygmalion at 
the Shaw Festival.... Peter Morris 
will create a film archives at UCLA, 
now that he’s left the Ottawa 
scene. ... Ann McRoberts, who hand- 
les Mutual Film openings in Toronto, 
has been appointed American Film 
Theatre Canadian Promotion head.... 

Screenings: Neilson-Fern’s TV ser- 
ies A Third Testament, has been sold 
to the BBC. Series features Malcolm 
Muggeridge.... The Ontario Film 
Theatre and suburban Toronto Hotel 
The Bristol Place, have joined to pre- 
sent a series of Hollywood classics. 
You can even get a film/dinner pack- 
age.... The NFB Corporation series 
has been running on CBC Sunday af- 
ternoons, and a feature-length sequel, 
After Mr. Sam, was previewed in 
Toronto at the St. Lawrence Centre. 
Director Arthur Hammond was pre- 
sent.... Jan Kadar’s Lies My Father 
Told Me has again been held up, this 
time for re-scoring.... Maharaj Film 
Productions of La Salle Québec pre- 
sented a show, song and dance evening 
on Indian Films. Success led to a 
second show.... Robin Spry’s film 
efforts were featured at the Canadian 
Film Institute in January. ... Crawley 
films produced forty productions last 
year, and Crawley/M-H produced 
twenty-one video tape productions as 
well as various film and slide presenta- 
tions.... Toronto CBC outlet CBLT 
will begin a series of Canadian features 
showing Saturday at midnight. First is 
Clark Mackey’s The Only Thing You 
Know, followed by Jack Cunning- 
ham’s Peep, and then Ted Kotcheff’s 
Outback... Sprockets will have the 
world premiere of sculptor Sorel 


Etrog’s first film, Spiral, on March 13. 
It’s a twenty-six minute abstract ef- 
fOrtc.. 

Denys Arcand’s Gina opened in 
thirteen cinemas to great business.... 
Roger Fournier’s Les Aventures d’une 
Jeune Veuve grossed $252,834 in nine- 
teen cinemas in its first six days.... 
French versions of Robin Spry’s 
Action and Claude Fourier’s Alien 
Thunder have been released... . Jean- 
Claude Labrecque’s Les Vautours will 
open in March. Story concerns a 
young man and his family in 1959 at 
the beginning of the Quiet Revolu- 
tion. ... The Conseil québécoise pour 
la diffusion du cinéma has obtained 
for release a series of Québec films up 
to thirty years old, all never released 
commercially before. Group is also 
publishing booklets, one being on 
Jacques Leduc.... Paperback Hero 
was launched in New York to good 
opening notices, and the sub-distri- 
butor in Florida has ordered fifty 
prints, <<< 

Ontario TV educational station will 
receive funds to expand to a network 
via transmitter. Eighty-five per cent of 
the province will be covered by the 
additional thirteen stations.... And 
Ontario’s new Ministry of Arts and 
Recreation hopes to obtain money for 
projects via a lottery to begin this 
summer.... The Association for Na- 
tive Development in the Performing 
and Visual Arts is gathering a native 
talent inventory and clearing house. 
An arts conference is also planned for 
this summer. Address is 30 Bloor West, 
Suite 400, Toronto M4W 1A2....A 
video theatre has been opened in tem- 
porary quarters in Halifax’s Sir John 
Tompson building. It’s a joint project 
of the NFB Atlantic region and 
Canada Council and TELED Video 
Services Association. The aim is to set 
up a regional production/distribution 
system of half inch tape. A catalogue 
is available. ... An NFB delegation has 
been invited to Australia by the Aus- 
tralian Council for the Arts, because of 
the Challenge for Change Program. 
Seminars will be conducted by Len 
Chatwin, Dorothy Henault, Tony 
Ianzelo, and Norbert Prefontaine the 
assistant Deputy Minister in the De- 
partment of Health and Welfare, who 
is also going.... The first School of 
Cinema Management has been set up 
at St. Lawrence College in Cornwall, 
Ontario. The year course will see two 
academic semesters studying every- 
thing from cinema management to 
graphic design and promotion. There 
will be one semester in the field, as 
well as travel to L.A. and London, and 
field trips to Ottawa and Montreal. It’s 
backed by teacher Chris Wilson, 
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Famous’ James Cameron, Odeon’s 
Charles Mason, Famous’ Maurice 
Phaneuf, and government’s Gordon 
Noble. The latter group acts as an 
advisory committee. 


Women and the NFB 


When Mary Daemen, freelance artist 
and still photographer, applied to the 
National Film Board for a position as 
Assistant Cameraman, she filled in 
most of the spaces on the official 
application form. One question she 
didn’t bother to answer was the usual, 
“Can you type?’’. After waiting a res- 
pectable amount of time with no 
response, she checked with the Person- 
nel Department. They couldn’t find 
her application at first, but it finally 
turned up — filed under “‘Typists”’! 

It was to discuss this sort of treat- 
ment that fifteen professional women 
from across Canada assembled with 
some Board officials in Montreal last 
fall. All of the women had years of 
experience as editors, camera and 
sound technicians. Production Unit D 
was responsible for getting us together 
and we were eager to dissect Film 
Board policy and aims. 

Here’s what we discovered: the 
Trudeau cabinet had issued a little- 
known but important document in 
December 1973 recommending that, 
“each department and agency in 
Federal Government be required to 
implement a special program for 1975 
designed to promote equal opportun- 
ity for women, both within the depart- 
ments’ programs as they affect the 
public, and for the women employees 
of that department’. But the NFB 
received no special monies for Inter- 
national Women’s Year after all those 
heavy words. (That’s this year, in case 
you’ve missed the radio ads). And the 
Board seems to be largely ignoring the 
friendly advice. 

As yet, no definite projects are in 
the offing outside of Unit D. Unit D, 
formed last year, is in danger of evolv- 
ing into a “dumping ground”’ for all 
film projects associated with women 
and for most women seeking work at 
the Board. The fact that noted film- 
maker Kathleen Shannon is its execu- 
tive producer may have something to 
do with this situation. After all, she’s a 
woman.... 

There was resounding agreement at 
that meeting that every NFB produc- 
tion unit and department has equal 
responsibility to train women, to pro- 
file Canadian women in films and to 
explore the female perspective by em- 
ploying women filmmakers. 

Bob Verrall, head of English Pro- 
duction, was present and expressed 


concern that, ““We can’t just throw the 
doors open!’’. But he agreed it was 
reasonable to hope that the regional 
offices now being set up across Canada 
(Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Halifax) be particularly concerned 
with employing and/or training 
women; and that half of the new 
freelancers hired in the future be 
female — wherever possible. 

It’s this ““wherever possible’ that’s 
the grabber every time. How many 
women are actually running around 
with camera, mike and megaphone out 
there in the wilderness? More than you 
think. Suzanne Roussos, Personnel 
Department; Claude Pelletier, Sound 
Department; Denis Gillson, Camera 
and Dorothy Courtois, Production 
Manager; were all made aware of the 
existence of a small but rapidly grow- 
ing body of women already possessing 
sufficient expertise to qualify for NFB 
freelance work. 

The Board has only one women on 
the Programming Committee — repre- 
senting half the population. This Pro- 
gramming Committee determines 
which film ideas get budgeted and 
which are shelved or just rejected out- 
right. It was therefore concluded at 
the meeting that a fair balance be- 
tween sexes should prevail as soon as 
possible on this vital committee. 

The 1976 Olympics emerged in dis- 
cussions as being an important testing 
ground for change at the Board. Half 
the freelance people hired could con- 
ceivably be female. There is still 
enough time to raise the technical 
levels of many women through train- 
ing sessions. But even if this cannot be 
fully accomplished, fifty percent of 
the emphasis should be on women 
athletes. Women have contributed 
equally to this country and conse- 
quentially to government institutions 
such as the Board — there is no justifi- 
cation for the films not reflecting this. 

A beginning of sorts has been made 
— again under the auspices of Unit D. 
A whirlwind of workshops in 
December provided about twenty pro- 
fessional women from across Canada 
with advanced technical information. 
There were workshops on tricky light- 
ing situations, equipment  main- 
tenance, cameras, film stocks, labora- 
tories — all under the direction of 
Denis Gillson. This much has already 
been accomplished although Unit D 
was formed only halfway through the 
year and consequently had a minimal 
budget to work with. 

It is hoped that other NFB Pro- 
duction Units and Departments will 
follow this example, and women will 
be equally represented within the next 
few years both in the camera pool and 


the typing pool. 
— Carol Betts 


ALBERTA 


Richard Leiterman 
at Banff 


It was the Man, and he came down to 
give us the Word. But were we ready 
to receive Him? 

So He sat there wearing media blue, 
staring at us staring back at Him, 
wondering where it all begins... 

And we, the seventy-odd media 
flotsam and jetsam, all whirling around 
in our own movies, hoped that a mes- 
sage might come. 

First, a few words about ‘f stops. 
Then a few more words. And a little 
bit more ...so hows your movie now? 
A bit overexposed? .. . Just a bit. 

All the news that fits... . indeed the 
greatest news event to come along is 
life, and Leiterman started his career 
filming hard core human news, hand 
held and on the run, and became a 


- master. 


So how do you break into film? 
The same way you break into life. 

So much for glory, how about the 
nitty gritty of money making movies? 

... And the silver screen comes 
alive with Robert Stanfield, vintage 
1968, give or take a hundred years, 
and a victim of Leiterman’s humanized 
cinema. He tells it straight and in 
doing so cries out for some illusion to 
please hide this all too real person, he 
is too painful to watch. Leiterman is 
indeed a part of his work, job or no 
job. A rose is still a rose even though it 
has wilted. 

And the little voice in the back asks 
what right does he have to editorialize 
with the selectivity of the camera? 
What right does he have to commit 
himself in front of so large an aud- 
ience? Indeed, what right does any 
man have to use bluff, bullshit, com- 
mon sense and compassion as his tools 
of trade, and witness the desolation of 
a married couple, faithfully rendered 
in lurid colour, so that we can see 
ourselves looking back? 

Let us pause for a moment so that 
we do not forget who we are, and look 
at the new Arri BL with the four speed 
zoom, and matching Nagra IS-D for 
perfect home movies. 
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And as our eyes pull back from the 
glitter and the silver screen, we see 
Leiterman who is the Man who makes 
real the directors’ fantasies. Where 
does one start and the other stop? 
Where lies the film maker in the docu- 
mentary (lest we forget the event that 
is film content). And we see merely 
shadows, who are like a sieve through 
which a life process flows, giving it 
shape and form. Men baring witness 
again and again to an event years past, 
and showing it to our group of awe 
inspired, media overloaded voyeurs. 

So now the Man is on to bigger and 
better things, the dramatic feature. 
Reality puts on the mask of craft and 
control, a process of adding to the 
frame, rather than selections from 
everything. Where is the Man midst all 
this organization and technology? He 
is where he has always been, making 
his feelings concrete, translating 
objects, ideas, actors, light and per- 
spective to evoke a feeling, a very 
archemical process, if you think about 
it. 

So, Mr. Leiterman, what is the ans- 
wer ...? 

What did you say the question was? 


Tony Westman 


OTTAWA 


The National Film Archives ac- 
quires the Canadian Film Archives 


In October, after lengthy negotiations, 
the National Film Archives in Ottawa 


acquired the Canadian Film Archives 
(a division of the Canadian Film Insti- 
tute). 

The Canadian Film Archives is a 
comprehensive collection of over 
5,000 films, 7,000 books, 800 per- 
iodicals, 110,000 stills and some 
80,000 files on film and television. 

The collection includes films like 
the 30-second film completed in 1895 
entitled The Kiss, one of the first 
motion pictures ever made. 

The Canadian Film Institute, a 
non-profit organization established in 
1935 will now concentrate on the 
distribution of its film library and 
exhibition (such as the National Film 
Theatre and Filmexpo) and _ publi- 
cation programs. 

Recently, the CFI had financial 
problems and found it difficult to 
maintain its archives collection and 
reference library without increased 
government support. 

The Canadian Film Institute started 
its archives in 1964 with Peter Morris 
as Curator because there was no gov- 
ernment agency doing so. It was only 
in 1972 that the NFA commenced its 
archives. The two agencies were dupli- 
cating each other’s archives and that is 
why it was decided to absorb the CFA 
into the NFA. Also, archives work — 
namely cataloguing and conserving and 
transferring nitrate stock to safety film 
is an expensive and long range project, 
and its nice to have government sup- 
port for it. 

But, the chief of the National Film 
Archives, Sam Kula said, “all the 
information files and books won’t be 
physically moved from the Canadian 
Film Institute until we can offer the 
same level of service that was offered 
by the CFI”’. 

The acquisition of the Canadian 


Film Archives has brought the NFA 
out of the Public Archives complex 
and into the national film limelight. 

Perhaps the NFA will now begin to 
function as a truly national film 
agency for all Canadians. 

Currently, the NFA occupies a large 
part of the bottom floor of the West 
Memorial Building in Ottawa. It has 
recently acquired 30,000 sq. ft. of 
space next to its present offices. the 
NFA is continually expanding and it is 
now looking for a building to store its 
thousands of nitrate films. The staff of 
the NFA will be increased to about 20, 
and they will absorb several employees 
from the CFI. 

To meet these added expenditures 
the NFA has asked for a $2 million 
yearly operating budget from the Sec- 
retary of State, and at this writing has 
not yet received it. 

As Mr. Kula explained, “I would 
like to see the National Film Archives 
as an active archives rather than a 
passive one”. For example, he would 
like to adopt a more aggressive ap- 
proach for exhibiting films to the 


Sam Kula 


ee 


public (perhaps a Canadian Film 
Theatre showing Canadian films??), 
establishing NFA regional offices in 
various cities across Canada and maybe 
even a travelling NFA exhibit for 
publicity purposes. 

But, he cautiously added, “‘there is 
lots of groundwork to be done and the 
next 18 months will tell the story of 
what the role of the National Film 
Archives will be”’. 

Tony Lofaro 


VANCOUVER 


NFB — Vancouver 


Previewed at the National Film 
Board’s screening room on Georgia 
Street West, were Peter Jones’ first 


am 


three formulated for TV _ half-hour 
Pacificanada documentaries. 

These follow such earlier acclaimed 
NFB productions on various parts of 
Canada as Adieu Alouette, about 
Quebec. The executive producer is Ian 
MacLaren. 

A Slow Hello is a product of the 
Nicola Valley in British Columbia, 
where ranching has been a way of life 
for generations. It’s the story of a 
working cowboy, aged 64! John Drake 
was born on a B.C. ranch. In his 
heyday, he was one of the best horse- 
shoers on the racetracks of America. 
He works on one of the biggest 
ranches in North America, gets up at 5 
A.M. working until 5 P.M. and is 
payed $400 a month plus room and 
board. The film catches the free and 
easy acceptance of a hard life, and the 
illusion of independence. Tom 
Radford directed. 

Soccer may not be thought of as a 
woman’s game but Sheilah Reljic 
handles the direction and editing with 
a sure confidence. Soccer is B.C.’s 
number one sport. Over 33,000 men 
and boys play soccer on the lower 
mainland. Sheilah creates an amusing 
insight into the sport, and shows that 
women as well as school boys, and 
men, adapt readily to the game’s rough 
housing. 

Third is the nitty gritty film, 
Whistling Smith which takes the 


‘viewer into the seedy life of the tough- 


est area of Vancouver, the land of 
prostitutes, drug  peddlars, glue 
sniffers, and con-artists, and the 
amazing cop who controls its crime by 
sheer presence. Whistling Smith 
Sergeant Bernie Smith lies to keep his 
beat clean. He applies the law in blunt 
terms. He does such a good job that 
the rest of the force are having diffi- 
culty keeping Vancouver’s Granville 
Mall from being a proto-type of what 
Smith’s beat used to be. He gets along 
with the “‘sleazy types” in a love-hate 
way. They ask his advice. Losers 
approach him for legal advice when 
they’re busted and spit on him when 
they are back on the street. Barry 
Howells, and Michael Scott are the 
producers. 

Subsequent films in the series will 
deal with the company town of Trail, 
life in a small mining town, the lives of 
two lively and unusual old timers from 
Vancouver Island, and the social 
struggle of the Bella Bella Indians on 
Campbell Island. 


Production Notes 


Mooted for a hopefully early start is 
New Century Productions Ltd., 
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George Segal in ‘‘Kosygin is Coming”’ 
a er , r ssa sues 


Temple on Wednesday from a script 
by Brad Nuber of Hollywood, now 
resident in Vancouver. It is described 
aS a suspense-murder mystery of the 
Hitchcock genre, and was slated to be 
done in San Francisco, but on the 
heels of Bulldog Productions’ ‘love 
affair’ with Vancouver, Kosygin is 
Coming, which actually stars this city, 
New Century decided to switch the 
locale. 

The budget is $500,000. It may 
possibly sport an American director. 
Negotiations are underway with Leslie 
Charleson, star of several TV movies, 
(The Black Box Murders), and George 
Peppard who is no stranger to Van- 
couver. 

Brickell has produced no features 
before but was connected with Roma 
Films in producing commercials for 
the biggies such as Coca Cola! Lensing 
start is scheduled for June lst, God 
and the Angels willing. 

Leaves fluttering in the wind 
include the possibility of Grade Three 
Productions of Hollywood rolling out 
the wagons in a Western at Barkerville 
and Duck Lake this summer. It is a 
yarn about bandits from Kamloops. 
Barkerville is the ‘show town,’ resur- 
rected from B.C.’s past where Rogellio 
Gonzales, Jr. lensed The Naked Man. 
This film was made to out-Peckinpah 
Peckinpah, and is probably giving the 
Mexicans ideas along those lines. 

Old British Columbian Billy 
Mclliryde, (Bill Braden), is expected in 
town to discuss a feature film, 
probably scripted by partner Geoffrey 
Bloom (Dog Pound Shuffle, 11 
Harrow Street.) 

Trevor Wallace has been too quiet 
not to be engaged in something now 
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that Journey Into Fear is in the can. 
The rustle indicates that a remake of 
“Rebecca” may be in the cards. 

Speaking of rustling leaves of 
rumour, no one here seems knowledge- 
able about the Harold Greenberg, 
Bellevue-Pathé-Astral films to be made 
in British Columbia. But even from 
rumours this end of the country tips 
it’s cap and trusts for further favours. 
Even an exciting nudie would be 
acceptable. 


—Jack Ammon 


WINNIPEG 


Winnipeg Film Group 


Members Leon Johnson, Brad Caslor, 
Rich Condie and Nancy Edell have just 
finished off work for Sesame Street. 
Their work has met with enthusiastic 
response down east and there is a 
possible sale to American TV in the 
offing. 

Leon Johnson and Shortgrass film 
are both busy doing commercial and 
industrial assignments. Johnson, by 


the way, recently elected Co-ordinator 
of the group. The office address is: 

Winnipeg Film Group 

24-221 McDermot Ave. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

David Cherniack is presently pre- 
paring a feature for shooting in 
Southern Manitoba hopefully for a 
summer shoot and Len Klady will be 
producing a feature comedy in 
Toronto in the spring. 

WFG member Leonard Yakir is 
now in Toronto cutting The Mourning 
Suit low-budget feature after a 
successful shoot this fall. 


NFB 


Jerry Krepakevich of the local office is 
near completion on A Family Portrait. 
This film will be part of the Board’s 
new multi-cultural program. In this 
case the film focuses on Ukrainian 
Canadians. 

The local office is currently looking 
for production ideas as the Board 
expands its horizons. 


—Len Klady 


Leonard Yakir, Ist AD John Stoneman, 
DOP Henri Fiks on set of ‘Mourning Suit’’ 
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TECH NEWS 


New Zoom Lens From 
Angénieux 

After having established a reputation 
for the finest 10 - 120mm zoom lens 
available for 16mm cinematography, 
Angénieux Corporation has announced 
a new item that should be of interest. 

The new lens has a zoom range of 
10mm to 150mm for a ratio of 15:1 
and focuses down to a mere 80 cm 
(32'") from the image plane while re- 
taining zoom capability. This results in 
a field size that can be as small as 26 x 
36mm (1" X 1 3/8"), while leaving a 
working distance of 60 cm (24”’) be- 
tween the front lens and the object, 
for proper lighting and camera manip- 
ulation. 

Angénieux has made several com- 
promises in the overall operation of 
the lens in order to minimize size and 
weight. These will become standard 
operating procedure for the camera- 
man once they are recognized but 
should take some getting used to at 
the outset. When focussing between 80 
cm and 1.5 m (32” and 5’) only focal 
lengths above 40mm can be used, to 
avoid vignetting and _ portholing. 
Secondly, the lens should be used 
above T/8 when zoomed to the maxi- 
mum of 150mm. And thirdly the max- 
imum aperture reduces as the focal 
length increases, so at 10mm it is 
T/2.3, while at the 150mm _ focal 
length it becomes T/3.2. The aperture 
remains constant throughout the en- 
tire zoom range at T/3.2 or smaller iris 
openings. 

In keeping with modern trends, this 
lens will be marked with “T’’ stops 
only, and of course, these are the only 
markings necessary for _ setting 
exposure. 


Film House takes a stand on 
Colour Neg II 
Film House Bulletin No. | dated Octo- 
ber 30, 1974 backs up Kodak’s state- 
ment that 7247 and 5247 (16mm and 
35mm respectively) ... “Colour nega- 
tive II film represents an improvement 
in granularity and sharpness at the 
same exposure index as 
7254-5254...” but does note that 
correct exposure is the key to getting 
the best possible results from this ori- 
ginal at all print stages including inter- 
mediates and printing masters. 

The bulletin further states that 
‘“‘forced”’ processing should be avoided 
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in their opinion because of the “al- 
most immediate adverse reaction 
noted in cyan shadows, magenta-red 
highlights, increased grain and contrast 
which appeared at the equivalent 
developing time to one stop under or 
over exposed.” 

It is recommeded that in a situation 
of over or under exposure, developing 
should be normal and the required 
print be timed and graded accordingly. 

The bulletin goes on to say that 
Film House recognizes that in order to 
achieve the optimum results from ‘the 
new stock, tests are an absolute neces- 
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screening double systoum ,.-.. 
sound tracks carries on their tradition. 
The Double Band Projector consists 
of two mechanically connected Eumig 
S807 projectors which can run for- 
ward, reverse, or stop in perfect frame- 
for-frame sync interlock. A supporting 
table for one projector holds it above 
the other so all recording and trans- 
port controls are easily accessible from 
one side of the unit. This permits easy 


threading of the picture film and 
sound track. The two machines can 
also be easily separated and used indi- 
vidually. 

Once running in sync, either projec- 
tor can be in either playback or record 
mode, permitting sound transfers from 
fullcoat mag to mag edge stripe, or 
vice versa. The inching knob on one of 
the machines also serves as a clutch, 
allowing the projectors to run indepen- 
dently. 
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speed. The projected yur awe, - 
up to a unity of 100 per cent. 

For projection, the system elim- 
inates film rattle, and vertical insta- 
bility or image bounce. But probably 
the most important consideration 
comes in transferring film to video, 
since any video camera looking at a 
“Hollogon” projection system will see 
only what the eye sees, no black bars 
to interfere. Also the film can be 
moved in front of the video equipment 
at any speed, meaning a film for 
television could have a length of 55 to 
65 minutes and still be presented 
during a tight television hour-long spot 
without cutting or filling, by merely 
changing the projector running speed. 
We should see developments in all 
areas, including cameras! See “Rough 
Cut” this issue. 

We will be attempting to keep up 
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TECH NEWS 


New Zoom Lens From 
Angénieux 

After having established a reputation 
for the finest 10 - 120mm zoom lens 
available for 16mm cinematography, 
Angénieux Corporation has announced 
a new item that should be of interest. 

The new lens has a zoom range of 
10mm to 150mm for a ratio of 15:1 
and focuses down to a mere 80 cm 
(32’") from the image plane while re- 
taining zoom capability. This results in 
a field size that can be as small as 26 x 
36mm (1 X 1 3/8"), while leaving a 
working distance of 60 cm (24”) be- 
tween the front lens and the object, 
for proper lighting and camera manip- 
ulation. 

Angénieux has made several com- 
promises in the overall operation of 
the lens in order to minimize size and 
weight. These will become standard 
operating procedure for the camera- 
man once they are recognized but 
should take some getting used to at 
the outset. When focussing between 80 
cm and 1.5 m (32” and 5’) only focal 
lengths above 40mm can be used, to 
avoid vignetting and_ portholing. 
Secondly, the lens should be used 
above T/8 when zoomed to the maxi- 
mum of 150mm. And thirdly the max- 
imum aperture reduces as the focal 
length increases, so at 10mm it is 
T/2.3, while at the 150mm _ focal 
length it becomes T/3.2. The aperture 
remains constant throughout the en- 
tire zoom range at T/3.2 or smaller iris 
openings. 

In keeping with modern trends, this 
lens will be marked with ‘“‘T” stops 
only, and of course, these are the only 
markings necessary for _ setting 
exposure. 


Film House takes a stand on 
Colour Neg II 
Film House Bulletin No. | dated Octo- 
ber 30, 1974 backs up Kodak’s state- 
ment that 7247 and 5247 (16mm and 
35mm respectively) ... “Colour nega- 
tive II film represents an improvement 
in granularity and sharpness at the 
same exposure index as 
7254-5254...” but does note that 
correct exposure is the key to getting 
the best possible results from this ori- 
ginal at all print stages including inter- 
mediates and printing masters. 

The bulletin further states that 
“forced”? processing should be avoided 
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in their opinion because of the “al- 
most immediate adverse reaction 
noted in cyan shadows, magenta-red 
highlights, increased grain and contrast 
which appeared at the equivalent 
developing time to one stop under or 
over exposed.” 

It is recommeded that in a situation 
of over or under exposure, developing 
should be normal and the required 
print be timed and graded accordingly. 

The bulletin goes on to say that 
Film House recognizes that in order to 
achieve the optimum results from ‘the 
new stock, tests are an absolute neces- 
sity, and that in order to provide a 
service to the profession and to pro- 
mote and enhance photographic stan- 
dards, they will accept and process 
exposure tests free of charge for the 
purpose of establishing mid-printer 
scale dailies. 

In order to take advantage of this 
service, call Film House Technical 
Supervisor, Colin Davis, about devel- 
oping and sensitometry, and David 
Herrington, Chief Timer, about den- 
sities and colour balance, regarding 
this most welcome service. 

Film House, 22 Front Street West, 
Toronto (416) 363-4321. 


Super 8 Double Band 


Projector 
With the advent of Super 8 double 
system filmmaking in the last year or 
so, and its ever-increasing popularity 
among both amateurs and profes- 
sionals, comes the demand for more 
sophisticated equipment to parallel the 
items available for those working in 
the larger gauges. Super 8 Sound in the 
U.S. is the major supplier of new 
devices, and the introduction of a 
Double Band Super 8 Projector for 
screening double system prints and 
sound tracks carries on their tradition. 
The Double Band Projector consists 
of two mechanically connected Eumig 
S807 projectors which can run for- 
ward, reverse, or stop in perfect frame- 
for-frame sync interlock. A supporting 
table for one projector holds it above 
the other so all recording and trans- 
port controls are easily accessible from 
one side of the unit. This permits easy 


threading of the picture film and 
sound track. The two machines can 
also be easily separated and used indi- 
vidually. 

Once running in sync, either projec- 
tor can be in either playback or record 
mode, permitting sound transfers from 
fullcoat mag to mag edge stripe, or 
vice versa. The inching knob on one of 
the machines also serves as a clutch, 
allowing the projectors to run indepen- 
dently. 


contact 


information, 
Super 8 Sound, 95 Harvey St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02140 (617) 876-5876. 


For more 


No More Claw Pulldown 

One of the most interesting new items 
to appear at the SMPTE convention in 
November was the ‘“Hollogon’”’, an 
alternative to the intermittent move- 
ment. It basically applies the principle 
of the flatbed editor to projection, i.e. 
a multi-faceted prism revolves with the 
passage of the film, and no stop-start 
movement is required, while the sys- 
tem can be applied to all gauges of 
film from Super 8 to 70mm. 

In addition to not being intermit- 
tent in motion, the system also has 
absolutely no flicker at any film speed. 
The transition from one film frame to 
the next is accomplished by successive 
fading in and fading out of images. 
This means there is no shutter at any 
speed. The projected light always adds 
up to a unity of 100 per cent. 

For projection, the system elim- 
inates film rattle, and vertical insta- 
bility or image bounce. But probably 
the most important consideration 
comes in transferring film to video, 
since any video camera looking at a 
“Hollogon”’ projection system will see 
only what the eye sees, no black bars 
to interfere. Also the film can be 
moved in front of the video equipment 
at any speed, meaning a film for 
television could have a length of 55 to 
65 minutes and still be presented 
during a tight television hour-long spot 
without cutting or filling, by merely 
changing the projector running speed. 
We should see developments in all 
areas, including cameras! See “Rough 
Cut” this issue. 

We will be attempting to keep up 
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with developments in this system 
which has been announced by The 
Intercraft..Corp., 225. Park Ave... S., 
New York, 10003. (212) 260-2150. 


Kingsway Film Equipment 

to Distribute Frezzi 

The newest 16mm _ single system 
camera from Frezzolini Electronics 
Inc., the Frezzi-Cordless Model LW-16 
has scored a great hit at past photo 
shows at Photokina in Germany last 
September. In order to cope with the 
increased demand for sales, service and 
information regarding this camera, 
agencies have been established in both 
Canada and England. Our own agency 
is Kingsway Film Equipment Ltd., 
Toronto and Vancouver. 821 Kipling 
Ave., Toronto, (416) 233-1103. 


Communications Arts Inc. 
Gets Distribution by W. Carsen 
W. Carsen Ltd. becomes official distri- 
butor for the Communication Arts line 
of Professional Motion Picture Camera 
Accessories including the Universal 
Crystal Sync Motor Control and the 
POM Crystal Speed Meter. Carsen will 
also be distributors of Haflexx Crystal 
Camera Motors for most popular pro- 
fessional cameras. 

W. Carsen Co. Ltd., 31 Scarsdale 
Road, Don Mills, Ontario, M3B 2R2. 
(416) 444-1155. 


Berkey Colortran distributed 


in Canada by Rutherford 
The Berkey Colortran Lighting System 
including units for key, fill, punch, 
toning, spot, and special application 
lighting for film, television and theatri- 
cal purposes, lighting control equip- 
ment, and Berkey Colortran quartz 
iodine bulbs, are now available from 
Rutherford Photographic, 211 Laird 
Drive, Toronto, M4G 3W8. (416) 
422-1340. The equipment will also be 
available through branch offices in 
Montreal, Vancouver and Ottawa. 
Rutherford’s 12th Annual Equip- 
ment Show will be held on April 2 and 
3 at the Holiday Inn, 1250 Eglinton 
Ave. E., Don Mills, Ontario. The show 
will include camera, studio, and dark- 
room equipment for still photography, 
electronic and mechanical photo 
equipment for scientific and research 
agencies, and lighting and lighting con- 
trol systems for television. Photo pro- 
cessing and audio visual items will also 
be featured. Contact Rutherford for 
pre-registration information. 
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New Edition of 

“Table Talk” 

Motion Picture Laboratories, Inc. in 
Memphis, Tennessee carries on their 
publications programme aimed at 


bringing inside lab information to the . 


producer through a very informative 
series of publications entitled MPL 
Table Talk. The current issue, No. 7, 
“What Happens to your Film at the 
Lab, part 2”, covers the colour addi- 
tive printing process from timing to 
the evaluation of the Trial Answer 
Print. Table Talk No. 7 and previous 
issues are available free, and are highly 


recommended even for those in the 


know, as a valuable reference source 
book. 

Write MPL Labs Inc., Box 1758, 
Memphis, Tennessee, 38101. The 
series of booklets is also available in 
quantity at no charge to teachers in 
the communications industry. 


Harris Kirshenbaum 


ROUGH CUT 


Let me tell you what happened since 
the appearance of the December issue 
of CINEMA CANADA. Rumors are 
wont to be rife in our particular 
kaffeeklatsch and rumor had it I was 
charging forth, brandishing assorted 
weapons in the direction of Univer- 
sities, Colleges and what-have-you. 
Just for once this rumor is mostly 
true. Information gathered around 
town and elsewhere points to a whole 
rash of incidents that will do damage 
to the fragile filmindustry around us if 
it is not stopped. 

I wish I could stop it. However, it is 
up to you, reader and filmmaker, to 
do so. AllI can do is write about it. So 
here is fhe. 33 


Fade In 


For countless years EATON’s had a 
Christmas Parade film made. It was 
done in-house, with free-lancers hired 
to do the shooting. In 1974, for 
assorted reasons, EATON’s decided to 
farm the whole thing out. A bid was 
made, by the same company that 
furnished the free-lancers over the 
years. The bid was very low indeed, 
but it was only a one day, straight 
forward shoot and edit job. At the 


very last moment the company was 
informed that their bid was rejected. 
All is fair in love, war and competi- 
tion, but when the company found 
out that the winning bid was about 
half of theirs, they felt rather shirty. 

Then it got out that the winners 
were two students from York Univer- 
sity. No flap about that. We’ve all been 
beginners and we’ve all worked for 
nothing, just to get experience. But 
still, where did these magpies get their 
gear from? Quick check around town. 
No, nobody rented them gear. By this 
time word got around about York 
University lending them the gear, and © 
the film industry got good and mad. 

You see, most Universities offering 
film courses acquired their equipment 
with tax monies, and purchase said 
equipment tax exempt and duty free. 
Of course with the proviso that said 
equipment will never be used in the 
crass commercial world. The inevitable 
happened, the one inescapable fate of 
us all: death and taxes. The embryo 
Student company omitted to charge 
EATON’s with the appropriate federal 
and provincial taxes. Now, everyone 
involved with the whole sorry mess is 
firmly held by the short hairs by the 
servants of the law. 

The producer of the Parade film 
visited me, accompanied by the 
co-producer. During our talk, one 
thing became very clear: they had 
really no idea what they did wrong 
and why it was wrong. While we 
visited for more than four hours, I 
have the suspicion they left with the 
firm conviction they had done nothing 
wrong. One solace is that by next year, 
when they have left the University and 
are competing in that crass, cold busi- 
ness world of ours, they will be the 
first ones to cry bloody murder if 
they'll get bumped out of a job by a 
student with University supplied gear. 
Funny thing, one of the remarks made 
was that the “‘filmworld”’ should make 
a place for the graduating student. We 
“owe” it to them. Ah, to be young 
and trusting again! By the way, have 
you noticed that universities seem to 
turn out only directors and camera- 
men? I’ve never met a student whose 
burning ambition was to become a 
soundman, or all the hundreds of 
other jobspecs we have in the film- 
world. 


Dissolve 


The 116th SMPTE conference was 
held in Toronto in the week of 
November 10,1974 and a good one it 
was. At the exhibit I met many old 
friends and made many new ones. One 
of these was GUNTER MELEE of 


TELEFILM in Oslo, Norway. One of 
the co-inventors of super 16, he travels 
widely and knows quite intimately 
what happened with the ECLAIR 
company. Next issue will include an 
interview we recorded. 


Crosscut 


Before I get back to cameras, some 
glimpses for soundmen and gaffers: at 
the BRAUN booth, the new NAGRA 
IS-D. Looks like Kudelski is smarting 
from the Stellavox competition. With 
tape and batteries it weighs 10 lbs 
(Stellavox 8 lbs). One speed, no stereo, 
no pilotone, no phantom supply for 
condensor mikes. Wonder who’ll buy 
it? Incidentally, if I seem to favour the 
Stellavox, it is based on a trouble-free 
experience of four years’ exceptional 
performance at-30F. on the prairies to 
a 110F. with 85 per cent humidity in 
India with no service except for one 
cleaning and check in Holland and that 
was because it was free. For one 
reason .or the other, Stellavox never 
took off on the North American Mar- 
ket. CARSEN & Co now have the 
agency and promise good service. 
However, the service man may be 
lonely, like the Maytag Washer man of 
advertising fame. CARSEN, by the 
way, also. services and sells the 
ECLAIR ACL. For the soundman 
there is an absolutely wizard little 
microphone, the MINI-MIC, now 
handled by CINEQUIP. First shown at 
the Toronto SMPTE, I took it home 
for a test. It is very good indeed: 
smaller than the Sony EM-50 with a 
sound quality very close to the Sony. 
It has exceptionally little handling 
noise. 

The latest issue of the S.M.P.T.E. 
journal arrived in the mail with repor- 


tage of the November conference and 
it looks, at first sight, like a most 
thorough description of all the avail- 
able goodies. Not so, however. For 
some dark reason, the hit of the show 
was completely overlooked: the GEN- 
ERAL CAMERA CORP. new 
TGX-16mm was never mentioned. Let 
me fill youin.... 

Have you ever in your dreams built 
a camera from scratch, incorporating 
all the goodies and gimmicks you’ve 
thought up and added to your own 
gear? Or even started on one, like I did 
several years ago. I utterly failed, 
simply because I didn’t know enough. 
Imagine my surprise when I saw and 
handled this 9 pound plastic camera 
that was a dream-come-true. I accuse 
this s.o.b. DICK DI BONA of invasion 
of (dream) privacy and stealing all my 
ideas, and then improving on them. It 
might have happened twenty years ago 
when he and I were both shooting for 
FOX MOVIETONE in the Far East. 
But that is another story. ... I tried 
my damnedest to find something that 
he had overlooked in the design and 
finally came up with an automatic 
drink dispenser for thirsty cameramen. 
He was crestfallen and promised to 
look into it. 

All fun aside, this camera seems to 
be the only one I’ve seen that was 
cameraman designed, without the 
frills, protrusions, angles, contours and 
connectors so dearly beloved by the 
camera design biggies. And the price is 
right, under $10,000 for a “‘loaded” 
outfit, including magnetic  s.o.f., 
orientable view finder etc. Just think 
of film magazines for under hundred 
bucks! CINEVISION in Toronto is the 
dealer. 

Don’t run off and buy the first one 
— it will take time to catch the glitches 
that are invariably the plague of any 
new design. Wait a little while and stall 
your plans to buy a new camera until 
the first industry reports are in. (Ill 
fill you in later in the year.) However, 
if you want more info, write directly 
to GENERAL CAMERA at 471 
Eleventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 10018 
or call (212) 594-8700 and ask for 
LEO LUKOWSKY. 

Other things I found at the confer- 
ence but not mentioned in the JOUR- 
NAL are some clever Canadian inven- 
tions. First, PALLITE VIII by Photo- 
graphic Analysis Ltd., of 8 Brian Cliff 
Drive, Don Mills Ontario, tel.: (416) 
455-6410. The PALLITE is a variable 
light (from 600W to 2400W), specially 
designed for photo instrumentation. 
Like, when photographing at ex- 
tremely high speed (1000 fps and 
higher) you need a_ tremendous 
amount of light to get an exposure. 


Well, at 21/2 feet subject distance, 
you can count on 24.000 f/c. And 
because of the design, it is shadowless 
light with a subject temperature of less 
than 160 degrees, even after 10 min- 
utes. A brilliant solution for very 
difficult assignments. 

Of interest to gaffers is Jock 
Brandeis’ expandable aluminum beam 
for hanging backlights in location 
rooms. It seems to be extremely well 
designed and sturdy and is available at 
CINEQUIP, 41 Scollard St., Toronto. 


A-Track 

During my daily visit at the exhibition 
I ran into DAVID HOLMES of LEE 
FILTERS, Andover, Hampshire, Eng- 
land. He makes very high quality 
filters for color temperature correc- 
tion. A most interesting man who had 
some pithy things to say about the 
state of the art of movie making. I. 
interviewed him over a nice cold drink. 


R. Dave, tell us about your back- 
ground. 


D. I’ve been a cameraman all my life, 
first in documentaries, later in fea- 
tures. I started up this business be- 
cause I felt the industry needed a 
better supply of filters than was avail- 
able. This was some time ago. I was 
working at the factory.... 


R. That is Elstree studio, right? 
D. Right, the APBC at Elstree. 


R. Tell me, what’s your attitude to- 
wards the increasing tendency of 
newer cameramen to let uncontrolled 
light go whoosh. Many films are now 
made where the windows in shot are 
not filtered with 85. If it goes blue, 
well, tough, blue is blue, your eye sees 
it and so does the film. 


D. You’re on my hobby horse. I 
deplore to see our art prostituted that 
way! It is immoral. I say that the 
technician that does that doesn’t know 
his job — he is lazy. Cinematography is 
like painting. It should be done with 
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beauty. 


R. For example, the one cameraman 
that really sticks in our mind is 
FREDDY YOUNG. His film is always 
perfect. It often has the luminosity of 
Rembrandt. Up to 1965 all Hollywood 
films were dead-on and perfect, every- 
thing was carefully filtered. But now 
you see more productions shot by 
cameramen who seem to be trying 
what they call “wider horizons’ by 
shooting everything as it is.... 


D. So nowadays they call it “cinema 
verité’’. What else is new? You have to 
realize that people like Freddy Young 
and others of his generation were 
cinematographers in black-and-white. 
They were brought up to illuminate, 
not to light-up. You had to grade the 
film. Your shadows were the differ- 
ence between low light and high light. 
The care and love lavished on every 
tiny detail! With the new films and 
new lights, like quartz and metal 
halide and HSI and the fast lenses, 
maybe the art of cinematography is 
dying. Maybe the newest stock, 47, 
will bring that art back. While it is very 
sharp, it is also very contrasty, it’s like 
Kodak has gone back a whole genera- 
tion. Bless’'m! Now we’re coming out 
with the filters to cut down the 
contrast. Let me tell you something: 
and I’m now going all the way back to 
5248. I was doing a picture in Greece 
and shot part of the film on the first 
batch we received. Then we switched 
over to 5241. So there I was in Greece, 
in July, and I had no combination 
filters. Lenses at that time were so bad 
that if you stopped down to f18 or 16 
we had a nice blue spot. Anyway, we 
found that the best aperature was f8, 
so consequently I had to put on a 
polascreen, because we didn’t have 
neutral density. Maybe that’s why 
I’m in filters now. That’s how it all 
happened, being frustrated. 


R. Is there a future for the film 
cameraman? 


D. It depends on what you perceive 
the cameraman to be. With the new 
electronic viewfinders, like the Aaton 
Beauviala camera, obviously the 
cameraman will become a technician 
in many respects, because the director 
will have a larger chunk of the respon- 
sibility. But there is the side of the 
cameraman that nobody will be able 
to take away from him. And that is 
the ability to “paint” the picture, bit 
by bit with lights and, I hope, filters. 
My filters! 


Well, he was entitled to get that last 
line in. His filters are now for sale by 
WILLIAM F. WHITE. I hope he’ll do 
well, firstly because his filters seem a 
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bit less expensive than his main com- 
petitor’s and secondly, I tried his blue 
booster over my lights and the melting 
point seems to be quite a bit higher. 


Short Ends 


I'd wished more room on these pages, 
but I’m told to keep it short, for many 
and varied reasons, mostly to do with 
the problems that all Canadian maga- 
zines have. That is, we’re nearly broke. 
We could do with a great deal more 
advertising and that’s up to you if you 
want this magazine to go on publish- 
ing. 

Let me recap however, some of the 
highlights I heard at the SMPTE. 
FRITZ SPIESS csc had a very interest- 
ing paper on a three dimensional Test 
Chart for color films. New ideas in- this 
field have been long overdue and the 
problems we’ve been having with the 
47 stock surely point out a need for 
re-designing film stock. KODAK, are 
you really listening? 

MIKE LENTE csc presented his 
TRILENT system. We’ve had an article 
on this system in Issue 16. Interest was 
very high and I hope it'll take off. 
Again we see that the Canadian Film 
industry has outstanding people with 
new ideas that need our backing. Hope 
that there is some sugardaddy out 
there who picks up and invests in these 
people. He could make a mint! 

Maybe at a later time Ill come back 
with more goodies from the conven- 
tion. I must say I was very impressed 
by the smooth running and outstand- 
ing organization of the Canadian hosts. 
In ten years we’ll see them back here 
again. 


Scratches 


More dirt and gossip: first, all about 
SHERIDAN COLLEGE. Yes, the same 
college that last year was involved with 
a TRUE NORTH = segment for 
O.E.C.A., using school equipment. But 
I’m assured this won’t happen any- 
more, maybe because they’ve now felt 
the results from unfair competition. 
You see, at Sheridan they train a lot of 
animators and they have just been 
informed by the same O.E.C.A. (the 
Ontario Educational TV station) that 
50 animation films are going to be 
made by ZAGREB films, in Yugo- 
slavia. For the O.E.C.A. Oh, that hurt! 

GLENN LUDLOW who is at CON- 
FEDERATION COLLEGE in Thunder 
Bay made a film last year for TRANS- 
AIR with his students and with 
College-owned gear. Apparently it was 
a success, so Glenn made a trip around 
the country trying to drum up more 
business. However, he advertised too 
loud and a “‘concerned group of (film)- 


spokesmen” are very busy trying to 
clip his wings and assorted family 
jewels through a brief to The Hon. Bill 
Davis. 


At MOHAWK College in Hamilton 
an enterprising young magpie tried to 
rent out the College’s newly acquired 
CP16. For $15.00 a day. He was 
gently (I hope) reminded to walk the 
straight and narrow. The same thing 
happened a few years ago at HUMBER 
College. 

A CBC spokeswoman has assured 
me that their habit of hiring filmcrews 
with all gear for a pittance, from 
YORK University and other colleges 
has ceased. If that is so, what director 
did I see a few weeks ago at the corner 
of Yonge and Queen with (you 
guessed it) a University crew? 


Answer Print 


A very good tip this time from BILL 
RHODES. Seems he went to P.E.I. last 
fall to do some preliminary shooting 
on 7247. Be very careful when loading 
100ft rolls in your camera! Light will 
penetrate up to 40 feet on the daylight 
loading spool, as Bill found out to his 
chagrin. Calls to Kodak Rochester 
brought no relief, they seem to be 
blissfully unaware of the problem. 
Their solution is to load and unload 
the film in a changing bag. Ever tried 
to load a Beaulieu that way? What the 
hell is a daylight spool for, anyway? 


Leader 


To this day I’ve received only 22 
completed questionnaires. While I have 
a rough idea of rates across the coun- 
try, the sample is too small to get 
meaningful figures. So please get your 
CINEMA CANADA NO. 17 out of the 
garbagebag, fill it in (it’s on page 23) 
and send it to me. It will save us a 
pretty penny and help combat pollu- 
tion. May you all have a good year and 
weak competition! 
See you. 


Robert Rouveroy C.S.C. 
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A SYSTEM TO PROVIDE THE QUALITY OF 35mm MITCHELL REFLEX AND 
THE FACILITY OF A REFLEX VIDEO IMAGE. 


Also 
Mitchell BNC/SPR Worrall Mole Richardson 
Arri 35 ~ O'Connor laniro 
Arri 16 Cartoni Thorne CSI 
Eclair Elemack Brute to Inkie 


Nagra 


P.S. PRODUCTION SERVICES LTD. 


43 BRITAIN STREET, TORONTO ONTARIO MBSA 1R7 (416) 368-1161 


HEADLESS 
HORSEMEN 


*“...Let’s quit pretending that all these mad, misbegotten movies represent the vital interests of 


Canada...” 


There’s a lot of talk nowadays about (the possibility of, 
the desirability of) an independent Canada; but where are 
the healthy and vital people ready ‘to realize such a new 
way of life? Some ideas cannot be born in smoke-filled 
rooms filled with pudgy, bitchy, half-drunk people: 
Canada’s future, as a fresh and unique culture, is precisely 
such an idea. It needs vigour, drive, joy, determination: 
athletic qualities. An independent Canada isn’t to be 
talked about, it’s to be lived. 

Throughout the four days and nights of the Canadian 
Film Symposium in Winnipeg I heard angry attacks on 
the NFB, CBC, CFDC, Odeon, Famous Players, 
American-owned distribution companies, and everybody 
in the Secretary of State’s department from Hugh Faulk- 
ner on down to the janitor. These political sessions, in 
which one heard proposals for quotas, levies, the national- 
ization of Famous Players, occupation of the Prime 
Minister’s office, in ascending order of emotional tempera- 
ture, were, I presumed, the preliminaries of the confer- 
ence. At some point, Peter Pearson, or Chalmers Adams, 
or Werner Aellen, or Jack Gray would stand up and say, 
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“Now the big question. What can we, as English-Canadian 
film-makers, do to make films that the public really wants 
to see? It was a telling omission that the question never 
came up. When I look over the many box-office disasters 
through the years, ranging from The Ernie Game to 
Journey, Only God Knows to The Rainbow Boys, from 
Child Under a Leaf to Sally Fieldgood & Co. (a film so 
unappealing that a third to a half of the Symposium 
audience walked out on it) it is clear that the film-makers 
themselves — writers, directors, producers — have a 
personal responsibility for the presently depressed con- 
dition of Canadian cinema, a responsibility they are 
refusing to accept, and which they obscure under a 
smokescreen of political activism. : 

Over and over again — especially in English-Canada — 
we get films that don’t connect with anybody. Films with 
no social awareness, no concept of audience, poor 
thematic choices and bad marketing judgement. (By films 
that connect with people, I mean anything from Deep 
Throat to Scenes From A Marriage, films which people 
want to see so badly you can’t keep them out of the 


theatres.) Too often the trouble with our films is that 
they appear to be made in a social vacuum. Didn’t Peter 
Bryant know before making The Supreme Kid that it was 
dusty with cultural lag, that the fashionable values it 
reflects peaked in 1968? Didn’t George Bloomfield know 
— before spending all those thousands — that Child Under 
A Leaf was as flimsy as one of Dyan Cannon’s night- 
gowns? Doesn’t Werner Aellen know that Sally Fieldgood 
& Co. is just a poor man’s McCabe and Mrs. Miller , stale 
tea after strong brew? Because if they don’t, they need 
psychiatrists to attend to their delusions, not government 
support for more movies. 

The issue here is not ‘‘good” and ‘“‘bad”’ films, or 
“works of art” and “trash,’’ but simply between movies 
which attract filmgoers and those which don’t. Until more 
film-makers develop a closer relationship with the film- 
going public, and start making movies abreast of social 
issues and values instead of five years behind them, until 
they start making films for hundreds of thousands of 
people, instead of themselves and a few friends, Canada is 
not going to have a viable film industry. 

We are killing ourselves through incompetence (look at 
the mess Al Waxman made of My Pleasure is My Business: 
a good commercial property committing suicide) and then 
we assail the government to make the country safe for 
mediocrity. There are film-makers in Canada who have 
their hand on the public pulse — Ralph Ellis with his 
box-office bonanzas Cry of the Wild and Wings of the 
Wilderness, Budge Crawley with Janis, Kemeny, Kotcheff 
and Greenburg in The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz, 
Jim Murray, Eric Till and Pierre Berton with The National 
Dream, Graeme Ferguson with North of Superior and 
Snow Job, among others, and they have proven that there 
is a large Canadian audience for certain types of entertain- 
ment. 


Because we have a lot of artsy film-makers with vague 
pretensions in this country, who have the Midas touch in 
reverse (everything they come in contact with turns to 
lead), instead of clear-headed commercial and creative 
artists who have something to say that the public wants or 
needs to hear, (an admirable example being Michel 
Brault’s Les Ordres) we have imposed upon ourselves an 
utterly spurious “‘quandary of Canadian cinema.” Just 
because someone was born in Canada, and manages to 
persuade producers to back the making of another god- 
awful, solipsistic home-movie, wildly out-of-touch with 
public interests and taste, is no reason why we should 
accept the burden of his or her failure, and consider it 
synonymous with the national interest. A Canadian film 
is one which Canadians support at both ends of the 
enterprise — not just the initial financing, but the paid-for 
enjoyment of seeing. 

Whenever I heard it said at the Symposium that 
Canada’s film makers had their backs to the wall, were 
destitute and in despair — I wanted to know who and 
why. Many of these directors are friends of mine yet I 
refuse for that reason to softpeddle their faults. After 
making some of the films they have, they deserve to 
suffer, they have to suffer, because they are so far out of 
alignment with cultural and social realities. 1 know of no 
film-maker in recent years who made a film of even 
passable competence who did not get bookings in good 
theaters, in as many cities as the film’s track record 
(established in Toronto, Vancouver and Montreal) would 
indicate was sensible. 

The central problem, the crucial problem, of Canada’s 
film industry was not on the agenda of the Film Sym- 
posium, and nowhere did I hear it talked about. Good 
films such as Les Ordres, commercial films such as Bingo, 
Janis, Duddy Kravitz and Il Etait une Fois Dans L’est, are 


not encountering difficulties finding their audiences. 
Whatever government protection they may need is 
minimal. If they would benefit from some system of box 
office levy (and no doubt they would) then they are 
wholly deserving of increased support. But most of the 
films which were said to be suffering neglect are ones 
which filmgoers clearly don’t want to see. Slipstream 
didn’t die in Toronto because of some multinational 
corporate conspiracy; a quota system isn’t going to put 
new life into A Fan’s Notes; and hanging Hugh Faulkner 
in effigy isn’t going to make Child Under a Leaf into a 
roaring box-office hit. 

Going home, bleary-eared with the flow of about two 
million more words on the subject of Canadian film, it 
was my conclusion that most of the film-makers present 
had their political horse before their artistic cart; the 
horses were running full gallop but the wagons were 
empty. 

It was especially exasperating on the fourth morning of 
the conference during a panel discussion (‘“‘Identity and 
Creativity” — with participants Robert Fothergill, Michel 
Brault, Kathleen Shannon, Byron Black, Michael Snow, 
and Len Klady) to see what utter confusion the Sym- 
posium sank into once the traditional whipping-boys had 
all been whipped. Fothergill and Brault were the only 
ones to address themselves to the topic, and for a few 
exciting moments during Fothergill’s opening address we 
came close to the kind of challenge which the Symposium 
badly needed. “English-Canadian directors seem incapable 
of developing an intellectual grasp of what they are 
doing,” said Fothergill, “They are cut off from one 
another, isolated from the public, and it shows in their 
work. Unlike Quebec directors whose films usually have a 
political or social dimension which audiences can relate 
to, English directors tend either to retreat into private 
fantasy worlds (where communication is arbitrary and 
difficult) or else give us another portrait of a weak, 
impotent male who can’t cope with any aspect of modern 
life.” After Fothergill finished there were a few moments 
of silence, then Len Klady played with his dog, Byron 
Black told a string of unrelated anecdotes desperately 
aspiring to be jokes, Michael Snow discussed his films 
(which, whatever one thinks of them, are clearly outside 
the mainstream of commercial theatrical features,) 
Kathleen Shannon said that as a woman she didn’t relate 
to any of these problems, and la de da, time passed, and 
that was it. As a fruitless waste of time the session rivalled 
some of our more obtuse Canadian movies. 

When I hear the statistics — that 13 English features 
were made in 1972, 6 in 1973, 4 in 1974, — I can only 
hope that the fittest survive this pruning process which is 
more to be welcomed than avoided. Time after time I am 
called to preview a new Canadian film and find instead of 
energetic originality, only an eccentric mindlessness 
coupled with an inexplicable self-confidence, as if nobody 
engaged in the enterprises had the slightest notion how 
boring it was. Let’s quit pretending that all these mad 
misbegotten movies represent the vital interests of 
Canada. When a Canadian film is made from deeply felt 
conviction about something that matters to other people, 
that is, it has something sociable to say and speaks clearly, 
and shows a reasonable-to-commendable competence in 
technical and artistic execution, there is usually no want 
of an audience, and no crisis in our film industry. 


SOHIDHORSESS 


John Hofsess is Maclean’s film critic and author of Inner Views: 
Ten Canadian Film-makers published by McGraw-Hill-Ryerson. 
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Howard AIlk: 
From Janis to Magic 


by George Csaba Koller 


Howard Alk cuts an imposing figure on your conscious- 
ness. Portly frame carrying a black, heavy bearded visage, 
with equally dark and powerful eyes sending shiny darts 
from behind clear glasses. Circles around eyes prove 
heavy dues have been paid, people embraced, energies 
encountered. Allen Ginsberg comes to mind, yet Alk and 
Ginsberg seemed to have had a run-in about something, 
which the latter refuses to discuss. But you know that 
they’ve known each other, just as Janis and Howard met 
when she was still walking the crust with us, just as Bob 
Dylan and Alk spent many days and nights together 
cutting Eat the Document, an absurdist non- 
documentary about that other living legend. 

“I was a political filmmaker,” begins Alk. With The 
Murder of Fred Hampton, You Are What You Eat, and 
American Revolution II behind him, you don’t doubt it, 
but rather view this energetic entity with a certain kind 
of awe acquired from having lived on the Lower East 
Side of Manhattan in summery love days, and having 
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read Cinéaste and Filmmakers’ Newsletter for years. 
Today Alk is a Canadian landed immigrant and president 
of Ottawa’s Legion Films, in which company Donald 
Buchsbaum, Jack Christie, Daniel Lynch and Malcolm 
MacTavish are also involved. It must have been a big 
move for the 43-year-old Alk to leave the States and its 
problems behind him and start fresh in our capital. 
Originally up here two years ago finishing Luxman 
Baul’s Movie which he shot in India, Alk got involved 
with Crawley Films, who ended up hiring him to 
co-direct and edit Janis, the rock movie that’s been 
racking up big grosses all over North American recently. 
Alk, Buchsbaum, Christie and company put together 
an enigmatic package called Phantastica recently, and 
attempted to raise the half-a-million needed to do really 
trippy things like fly Dennis Hopper and Emmett 
Grogan to Colombia where they would ingest coca leaves 
with natives and talk about their experiences on camera. 
A truly impressive proposal of supra-human proportions, 
other drugged globe trotters mentioned in it were 
Michael J. Pollard, Gregory Corso, Jerry Garcia, Hugh 
Masakela and Owsley Stanley, the ‘former underground 
chemist’, who made a mint in San Francisco before LSD 
was outlawed in the mid-sixties. This project, complete 
with letters of agreement from some lawyers and 


managers of those named above as well as a hair and 
consciousness raising glossary of sacred drugs from 
around the world have been scrapped due to unfavour- 
able reaction from investors. 

“The new thing is magic,” said Alk with a twinkle in 
his eye as he burst into Cinema Canada’s offices recently 
with characteristic gusto. He left a four page outline, not 
nearly as comprehensive as the Phantastica folder, but 
obviously trying to keep up with changing trends in our 
consciousness. 

Whereas the raison d’étre behind the drug film 
seemed to be to educate North American youth to use 
organic and synthetic drugs properly, instead of abusing 
them, the new proposal begins with: ‘Everybody wants 
to see wonderful things, and there are true wonders to 
be seen in this world.” Triggered off by a quote from the 
Castaneda books about his magical experiences with a 
‘brujo? named Don Juan, the outline discusses 
shamanism in Colombia, fire-walking in Sri Lanka, heal- 
ing the sick in Mexico, and how Doug Henning’s magic 
show has replaced witches’ covens and Black Magic in 
most parts of North America. Has he seen Rosemary’s 
Baby or the sleuth of devil worshipping movies currently 
in vogue on the made-for-TV circuit? 


“Sometimes these states are drug induced, sometimes 
the product of intense discipline as in yoga, sometimes 
an ecstatic practice such as chanting, dance, etc.... 
Mircea Eliade, in his book Shamanism, says, ‘what is 
fundamental and universal is the shaman’s struggle 
against what we call ‘“‘the powers of evil.’”’ Shamans are 
“‘specialists” in the sacred, men able to “‘see”’ the spirits, 
to go up into the sky and meet the gods, then descend to 
the underworld and fight the demons, sickness and 
death.’ During the three years that we have been 
researching this project,” the outline continues, “this 
current interest in all things ‘magical’ seems to be 
reaching a new peak in the West.” 

How does he intend to film all this? Alk’s outline 
cites the spectacular nature of most of these ceremonies, 
this “fabulous world of gods and magicians, the world in 
which everything seems possible.”’ Except a storyboard, 
maybe? But all kidding aside, he also mentions that 
“anyone who saw the CBC film where a Yanomana 
shaman changed into a jaguar and a bird can understand 
this.” 

The old hocus-pocus is still with us, hopefully to star 
in a film directed by none other than Howard Alk. 
Starring? Some of the same people Phantastica would 
have starred (Hopper, Pollard, Corso and Grogan) but 
also Tom and John Philip Law, John Brent, “Albert 
Hofman, chemist, discoverer of LSD, synthesizer of 
psylocibin, and Andrew Weil, M.D., author of The 
Natural Mind and research for a NY Institute, who’ll 
travel with the crew, acting as special consultant and 
medical officer. Negotiations are still in progress with 
others.” And that’s a good place to suspend reality and 
wish Legion Films many _ successful productions. 
Howard, we’re glad you came up here to work with us. 


BWAEK 


Janis Documentary 


'- Background to 


by Tony Lofaro 


Budge Crawley’s special baby, Janis, began when he 
first saw Janis perform and became fascinated with 
per persona. Later, he viewed film of the Canadian 
Festival Express, the travelling rock show of 1970 
which featured footage of Janis, and felt that the 
Joplin footage was the nucleus for a great film. 

So, Crawley went out on a financial limb and 
started tracking down all the available film on Janis 
without a guarantee the film would be released. The 
arduous task of obtaining all known material on Janis 
was complicated since all legal rights and clearances 
had to be received from many sources. 

More importantly, before the film could be releas- 
ed, the film had to meet the approval of Janis’ 
parents. Over 50 producers had expressed interest in 
making a film on Janis but Mr. Crawley says he was 
given a chance because “I got along well with Janis’ 
mother and she figured we were going to make a good 
film”. When the film was completed, Crawley took it 
down to Port Arthur, where Mr. and Mrs. Joplin saw 
the film, were pleased with it, and gave permission for 
its release. 

Howard Alk said he wanted to stay away from 
promoting any editorial comment on Janis’ death, “I 
wanted to let the character of Janis come through in 
the film”. Even: though several scenes were shot only 
weeks before, there is no mention of her death in 
1970. 

Alk expressed surprise to the reaction the film 
received at its Canadian premiere, which he thought 
was a bit restrained. According to Alk, in San 
Francisco where Janis has been playing for several 
months to sold-out showings, audiences gave standing 
ovations after every song in the film. 

Janis premiered at the San Francisco Film Festival 
in October to ecstatic reviews. The only criticism San 
Francisco reviewers could pick at was the fact that the 
song, Ball and Chain was sung three times too many. 
But, Alk points out, “‘it is fascinating to see how Janis 
changed in the three different times she sang that 
song’’. 

Although Janis was made by a Canadian company, 
its premiere was held in the United States. Budge 
Crawley explained, ‘“‘we’ve tried that once before and 
it’s the worst thing you can do. Never open before 
the Americans. If you get a good opening down there 
it makes your job so much easier here. Canadians 
have such an inferiority complex that if it goes down 
there they think it’s great.” 

Universal put up 20 per cent of the production 
costs and will distribute the film in the United States. 
Crawley Films of Toronto is distributing the film in 
Canada. Janis is expected to be the biggest Canadian 
movie hit at our box-offices this year. It will be a 
successful scoop for Ottawa-based Crawley Films 
after investing nearly four years and gambling over 
$600,000 on a documentary on an American rock 
singer. 
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Francis Mansbridge 


FilmexPpo 


Filmexpo, the Canadian Film Institute’s annual festival of 
cinematic delights, was down to eighteen feature films this 
year — less than half of last year’s total. Lack of finances 
was as usual, the problem. A drastically reduced grant by 
the Secretary of State’s department from over $40,000 last 
year to this year’s $20,000 necessitated a move from the 
Scotch and water National Arts Centre to the popcorn and 
potato chips Towne Cinema. I always was partial to 
popcorn anyway. The length of the festival was reduced 
also from thirteen days to seven. So things were a little less 
festive this year. The buoyant optimism of last year was 
absent, but in its place a more realistic and probably 
sounder attitude. 

Wayne Clarkson, the co-ordinator of this year’s Film- 
expo, feels that the festival was a success in spite of its 
more modest proportions. Apart from the opening night, 
when Bunuel’s The Spectre of Liberty attracted an over- 
flow crowd, coming by tickets was no problem. Even 
though the crowds are small, he hopes that over a period of 
years Filmexpo will build up a substantial following. 
They’re already thinking about next year’s festival, which 
will be a major retrospective festival — if they get the 
money. 

Canadian films were one of the casualties of this year’s 
reduced format. Last year’s Filmexpo presented ten — five 
each from English and French Canada. This year there were 
only three, all from English Canada. Mr. Clarkson made it 
clear that the absence this year of French-Canadian films 
was not due to any lack of effort on their part. The films 
they wanted were simply not available, most being tied up 
in the prestigious American film festivals with which 
Filmexpo has to compete. 

The three Canadian films this year were Jack Darcus’ 
The Wolf-Pen Principle, Morley Markson’s Monkeys in the 
Attic and Patrick Loubert’s 125 Rooms of Comfort. For 
the latter two films it was their first public showing in 
Canada, the first anywhere for 125 Rooms of Comfort. 

Vladimir Valenta, a former Czech actor who appeared 
recently in the well-known Czech film Closely Watched 
Trains, is the star and main attraction of The Wolf-Pen 
Principle. This is not to downgrade the other participants in 
the film, but Valenta is just so good, capable of communi- 
cating so much with so little apparent effort, that he 
overshadows everyone else. 

The film explores a different type of character than has 
usually been the case in recent Canadian films, which are 
mainly youth-oriented. Valenta plays the part of a middle- 
aged, middle-class, paunchy husband and bread-winner 
who is trapped in his job, spied on by his elderly in-laws, 
and at a loss as to what he should do. He is drawn to the 
wolf cages at the local zoo, identifying with their plight. 
There he meets a young Indian boy, played by Laurence 
Brown, who is also attracted to the wolves, but for 
different reasons. Eventually they decide to free the wolves, 
but they will not leave their cages. But the attempted 
freeing of the wolves sets off a chain of events which 
ironically destroys the bars of Valenta’s own cage one by 
one. He is arrested, and then released as a harmless nut, he 
loses his job, his wife is killed, and her parents die. At the 
end of the film Valenta is free, but alone. 

The plan of the film is good, and up to a point it works, 
largely due to the tremendous sympathy Valenta can arouse 
through his acting. But there is a lack of imagination or 
perhaps a lack of sophistication in the handling of the film. 
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The basic idea of entrapment is worked over and over again 
without sufficient variation to prevent it from becoming 
trite. Perhaps it’s possible for an actor to be too good — the 
film lacks any counterbalance to Valenta’s expert acting. 
Canadian acting tends to be more natural and less polished 
than European acting, so that Valenta sometimes seems out 
of place with other elements of the film. But it’s still an 
interesting film, and well worth seeing. 

It might console our nationalistic feelings to know that 
not all good film actors come from somewhere else. 
Appearing in both Monkeys in the Attic and 125 Rooms of 
Comfort is Jackie Burroughs, who could overwhelm anyone 
with her incredible vitality. But she has talent too. 

Unfortunately not many of the other creators of 125 
Rooms of Comfort share Jackie Burroughs’ level of talent. 
A washed-up night club comic (Les Barker) ends up at a 
hotel whose new co-owner has just left a mental institute. 
The comic wanders around displaying his numerous hang- 
ups, while the new co-owner eventually ends up in drag and 
gets beaten up by the local greasers. This and a couple of 
other things are apparently supposed to say something 
about our screwed-up, brutal society. But not, I’m afraid, 
very much. We simply are not made to care about the 
characters, so that what happens to them is never a matter 
of great concern to the viewer. The two separate stories of 
the comic and the co-owner never do come together 
satisfactorily. It seems that the makers of this film 
attempted too much. Ambition should be made of sterner 
stuff. 

And now for Morley Markson’s latest mind-game, 
Monkeys in the Attic, a film about five people who spend 
the night together in a mansion. I did not enjoy the film, 
but I’m quite willing to concede that this is more likely my 
deficiency than the film’s. It’s the old bourgeois desire to 
know what’s going on, a deficiency which many other 
viewers will likely share. I suppose one test of a good film 
or a good anything is that it is disturbing. There aren’t the 
usual things to hang on to — just when you think that 
something is starting to make sense, it ceases to. We are 
never allowed to forget that this is a performance, not 
reality. And that’s disturbing. Or as Robert Fothergill puts 
it in his article on the film in Cinema Canada no. 16, it’s an 
attempt to render hysteria. 

But do you have to be hysterical to render hysteria? 
Communication still has to take place somehow, if aud- 
iences are going to continue, as I think everyone hopes they 
do. It’s a problem — how to portray meaningless behaviour 
in a meaningful way, but one which I do not think this film 
solves sufficiently. Still, it?s an extremely intriguing film. 
Henri Fiks’ cinematography is superb, and the actors are 
very good. Ultimately perhaps appreciation of this film 
should be like that of a painting or music, simply taking it 
as it is, without trying to hang some meaning on it. 

Ottawa’s Towne theatre, which housed Filmexpo, has 
been doing a lot of good things lately, and making money 
at it too, which is a pleasant if rare coincidence. Currently 
they are following the lead of some theatres in Montreal 
and Toronto in showing a different film each night. Most of 
these are recent classics which attract both the film buff 
and the guy (or girl) who just wants to see a good film. It’s 
a good sign for future film festivals and Canadian films that 
they are doing so well, as this appeals in large part to a 
similar audience. It shows that the people are out there. 
Slowly they’re finding their way inside. 
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BINGO 


It’s probably inevitable that in Québec, where film- 
makers seem to be much more politically active 
regarding filmmaking itself than their English-Canadian 
counterparts, politics itself should serve as a subject for 
films. Just recently we’ve had Denys Arcand’s Réjeanne 
Padovani, Michel Brault’s Les Ordres, and, commercially 
the most successful of them all, Bingo, the second 
feature of Jean-Claude Lord. It’s grossed $1.3 million in 
Québec alone, far greater than the other films mention- 
ed, indeed one of the all-time Québécois box office 
successes. 

But, says director Lord, Bingo is not a political film, 
it’s a film about politics. And even though the story, 
about a young man who becomes involved first in a 
strike and then in terrorism, leading to his death at the 
hands of oppressive authority, seems to have been 
inspired by the October 1970 Crisis, Lord actually wrote 
the film in 1968. “It was another script, it’s true, but 
many of these scenes, like the bomb-throwing, were in 
it. I had different concepts of how to change things 
then, more faith in certain kinds of action. And the 
characters were different because some of the story was 
different. 

“I chose young people — it’s sort of a Romeo and 
Juliet situation — because for me it was a continuation 
of my first feature, Les Colombes, where I spoke of 
children. Also I like to work with children. Most of the 
adults in the film fool the young. Not all — the 
grandmother, the union leader, the father are sympa- 
thetic even though we don’t agree with what they say. 
But because of circumstances and the system, what 
happens to the boy and girl happens.” 

Unlike most other filmmakers who tackle political 
subjects, Lord emphasizes that his first concern was 
commercial acceptance. He succeeded, obviously: the 
film is a fast-moving, exciting series of events that affects 
an audience more like a thriller than a message vehicle. 
But Lord does have a message to get across. ““My main 
concern was to tell people to be careful what you do so 
that your actions won’t be used by other people for 
their own purposes. That’s the only message. When I 
made the film I wanted to make it entertainment but 
also provoke reactions in people so that when they get 
home they don’t just say ‘I’ve seen a beautiful film’ and 
go to sleep and that’s all. 1 want them to reflect on the 
film in the following days and think about the situation 
that’s described in the film, too. 

“I want it to be as highly commercial as possible so 
that it can be seen by as many people as possible. If you 
work for two years on something, you have to make it 
interesting, I liked Réjeanne Padovani, but it wasn’t seen 
because the audience found it boring, too slow. What he 
had to say was said to those who already knew it. It’s a 
choice you have to make at the start. When I am writing 
a script, on every page I ask myself if this is the best way 
to interest the public in what I have to show and say. It’s 
always in my mind. I think I know the public well 
because I am myself middle class, and I was a film critic 
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on TV for four years — every time I went to the 
supermarket or gas station everybody talked to me 
about films and their reactions, so I had direct response. 
And when Bingo was launched I spent one-and-a-half 
months travelling around the province. So a communica- 
tion exists.” 

Having been a critic himself, and with such great 
success for Bingo, Lord talks about responses to the film 
and his own feelings about other critics. ‘““There has been 
a great response to the film, including some strange 
critical comments. Some say it’s too reactionary, some 
too revolutionary, some in between. What I don’t like 
about most critics is that if the ideology in the film 
doesn’t correspond to their ideology, they don’t like the 
film. But many in Québec have misinterpreted the film. 
They were too close to the October Crisis. Also it was 
the first film out that talked about events like the 
October Crisis, and everyone wanted to see his own film 
on the Crisis. As for the public, after the launch we tried 
an experiment and had special screenings for strikers at 
Westinghouse, Canadian Gypsum and others. There was 
a discussion following the screening, and it’s very inter- 
esting that they reacted exactly as I wanted them to 
react, not discouraged, but taking it as an entertainment 
and as a warning.... 


ideas but they don’t fight for them. In Bingo the boy 

becomes involved only when he is emotionally pushed 
Step hen Chesley by his father’s cowardice or his love of photography. But 
you also must remember that when events like this 
happen, everyone knows about them — it’s a great show 
on TV.” Which brings us back to the title of the film, 
and especially the Québécois obsession with such games. 
_ “It’s really a generation thing. The young aren’t like 
that. During the October crisis my mother-in-law never 
watched TV or bought a newspaper because she didn’t 
want to know, it would make her nervous. So she had 
her Bingo and her games. And she was not alone. Many 
of that generation could not face the reality. The 
grandmother in the film was not a caricature.” 

At thirty-two, Lord looks back on his career and sees 
many changes. He started in college, with 8mm, and 
when he graduated in 1963, he set out to make films. He 
tried to get Bingo off the ground for three years, set it 
aside and made Les Colombes in 1970, and after CFDC 
refusals (based on script quality) Bingo was made two 
years ago. He’s just returned from opening the film in 
Paris and completing work on his next project, which he 
will also co-produce to retain as much control as possible 
over the final result. It’s a $1.1 million project and he 
and co-producer Pierre David have raised all but 
$200,000. “‘I insist on having the proper budget for my 
script or I won’t make the film. Probably we’ll have to 
set up a French co-production, but that won’t affect the 
script. Bingo couldn’t have been made as a co- 
production, but this one can be. It’s about international 
finance and the pursuit of money, money, money, 
without regard for people around them. We’ll use French 
actors for one or two parts. 

“I try to make only the films I want to make. 
Fortunately what I want to make reaches a great 
audience, and that’s why I can continue to do what I 
want to. With inflation — Bingo would cost $650,000 
instead of $450,000 if it were made today — and people 
becoming more selective about which movies they see, 
I’m very lucky.”’ 


“When I was a critic myself, what I tried to do was 
first, to see the films in the theatres with the audiences, 
not at private screenings. And second, I tried to talk 
about the kind of film it was, the quality of it, and what 
audiences would find interesting in it, because even if 
there is no quality, there can still be something to 
interest an audience. For example, sex films are all badly 
done, but if you like them, you should know which has 
the most beautiful girls or which the most sex scenes, so 
you can choose. When it was a Québécois film, I wanted 
as often as possible to have the director in front of me, 
so he could respond to the critic, because usually critics 
just write alone or speak and no response is possible. 

“The show was popular and I got immediate feed- 
back.’’ Despite his TV experience, Lord refuses to make 
films for the medium. “The impact is less. You speak of 
a theatrical film for a long time because it’s still playing 
so people are still going to see it and talking about it. On 
TV it plays once and two weeks later it’s forgotten.” 

Interestingly enough, although he has made a film 
about politics, Lord himself maintains a real separation 
between the political world and his own life. “‘I have no 


faith in political parties, they’re all the same, or in the 
way unions are structured or the leaders we have. People 
in Québec are turning away from politics because they 
think there is nothing they can accomplish with the 
present parties and the business that supports them. 
They feel small and powerless. The young have many 
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In a certain sense, the story begins with Franz Johnston. 
Thirty five years ago, maybe more. Like many of his former 
associates in the Group of Seven, he travelled in the Far 
North and knew both the cold country’s splendour and the 
fantastic Eskimo legends that it inspired. As he told them 
to another artist, Adrian Dingle, one of those chilling tales 
in turn inspired, of all things, a comic book, Nelvana of The 
Northern Lights. One of many Canadian comics, the 
“Canadian Whites” as they were known, it enjoyed brief 
popularity during the war years, only to be long since lost 
and forgotten. 

Some thirty years later though, three young film artists, 
Michael Hirsh, Patrick Loubert and Clive Smith paid tribute 
to those Canadian Whites. It wasn’t the first time that they 
had worked together, but it was the beginning of a formal 
association known as (what else?) Nelvana Limited. Hirsh 
recalls that he and Loubert ‘‘were looking for things to do 
and discovered Canadian comic books. They had been done 
during the Second World War and were the only comic 
books in our history. There were characters like Johnny 
Canuck, Nelvana of The Northern Lights and Dixon of the 
Mounted. ... We bought all the rights and wrote a book 
(with Clive doing the design and illustrations) for Peter 
Martin Associates, The Great Canadian Comic Books. ... 
That was the beginning of Nelvana... 1971 ... the book, 
the film (The Canadian Comic Books) and an art show for 
the National Gallery of Canada (Traditions in Canadian 
Comic Art 1941 - 1945) which toured the country for two 
years. ... 
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Jock Brandis, Michael Hirsh, Rowesa Gordon, 
Clive Smith and Patrick Loubert — 
all Nelvana characters 


An auspicious debut, to be sure. The book, with Historical 
Perspective by Alan Walker and Afterword by Harold 
Town, isn’t simply a timely response to that recent popular 
wave of nostalgia (nostalgia being the Madison Avenue 
invention that it is). Rather it is, quite literally, an 
affectionate look at a lamentably short-lived and yet often 
unique Canadian institution. And no doubt, it would be 
most effective when read in light of the film or gallery 
show. Intended or not, there’s a lot of humour here (as 
there is in all of Nelvana’s work). It’s evident both in the 
comics themselves and in the curious circumstances which 
allowed them to flourish for a time. And presumably as a 
direct result of the book and a chapter entitled The 
National Gallery of Canadian Heroes, some of these comic 
book characters have gone on in various aberrations to star 
billing in film (Patrick Loubert’s feature 125 Rooms of 
Comfort) and theatre (Ken Gass’ Factory Lab production 
of Hurray For Johnny Canuck). Who knows what they’ve 
started here? 


* * Ke * 


It’s an unusually ambitious first project and clearly 
reflects the many resources which Hirsh, Loubert and 
Smith have each brought to Nelvana. They’ve moved freely 
in various disciplines of the arts before settling for fame, if 
not (yet) fortune in the fantastic world of animation. 
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Admitting that “‘we’ve done a lot of things along the way” 
Michael Hirsh speaks of his own early interest in “films that 
combined animation and live action. Mixed media. Films 
that were very helter-skelter’. The same interest led him, 
most often in the company of Pat Loubert and almost as 
frequently with Peter Dewdney (who’s still an associate, 
acting as a technician and plasticene animator for Nelvana) 
through a number of adventures in and out of the film 
world. He considers their work in plasticene animation, first 
with Cineplast (for Sesame Street) and then with their own 
company, Laff Arts (for OECA and the CBC) as an 
apprenticeship of sorts. “It was an easy and inexpensive 
way to learn the basics of film making, to develop directing 
and writing skills.” Although Hirsh and Loubert have 
strayed on occasion and of neccesity into radio work (for 
the CBC) and writing, they’ve always returned to their first 
inspiration. 

Clive Smith’s initial involvement in film had somewhat 
different motivation. Like many English art students at the 
time (the mid sixties) he went on the road as a musician 
with, variously, The Crazy World of Arthur Brown and an 
early version of the Bonzo Band, The New Jungle Orch- 
estra. “When I got into animation, it was a big accident. I 


From “Zounds of Music”’ 


needed some money. I thought animation was just moving 
packages around (pixillation) and that it would be good for 
a few months.” Nine months, in fact; a short tantalizing 
initiation into animation work, followed after a time back 
on the road, by a persistent invitation in 1967 from Al 
Guest Animation to come to Toronto for a year. And true 
to the old story, he has been here ever since, working as an 
animator and later as a designer, first and briefly with the 
Guest Group, then Cinera and finally freelance. 

The three came into contact, indirect though it was, 
while Hirsh and Loubert were working with Jack Christie 
on his experimental feature Voulez-Vous Couchez Avec 
God? over a three year period in the late sixties. Unknown 
to all, Smith was on the sidelines, quietly offering helpful 
advice on the matter of the film’s special effects. And when 
Hirsh, Loubert and Christie subsequently formed Laff Arts, 
Smith was called in to create designs and characters for 
their projects. Nelvana was but a step away. Smith 
remembers: “I was doing work from the outside for them. 
They were simply another client... We were getting into 
things together, working more and more at the conceptual 
stage of jobs... They were going to break away from Laff 
Arts... So we formed a new company and struggled from 
there”’. 

Ah yes, the struggles. Although Hirsh now refers with 
some affection to the “First One Hundred Days” Smith 
puts it a little more bluntly: “Anyone with their head 
screwed on the right way would not have formed a 


company without any capital at all. I would never do that 
now, because you’re going to go under twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars... It’s a much better idea to have the 
money available, so that you can actually make it work for 
you, than to go gradually into debt. We’re gradually pulling 
out of that now.”? Loubert summarizes Nelvana’s growth, 
perhaps seriously perhaps not: “‘When we first started, we 
could lose only five thousand a year. Now we can lose 
twenty.” Apparently in the world of high finance, that’s 
called progress. 

But progress, such as it is, hasn’t come without hardship. 
They can laugh at the memory now, but Smith admits that 
“living on thirty a week and forty a week and fifty a week 
and then sixty a week ... it’s really crazy’’. Affluence has a 
very definite affect on lifestyle. “You find yourself in 
situations where you would go to lunch with a client and 
you would have about two dollars in your pocket. You 
would end up at some extravagant place and have to fake 
your way out of the situation. The people you’re with are 
used to that. They live on a completely different level. And 
yet at some point you have to meet in order to negotiate 
and talk on the same level. Invariably, it’s theirs.””> Away 
from clients, life centred around The Orpheum in the 
Bathurst-Queen neighbourhood of downtown Toronto. 
“‘There’s a cinema with all the seats broken down. And for 
seventy-five cents you could see three big features. Right 
across the street, there’s a restaurant of the same name... 
It was something like sixty cents for a four-course meal. It 
was a terrific environment, a real atmosphere place. We did 
a lot of writing there... Had to... Our first studio, the 
old Laff Arts building, was about forty degrees in the 
winter.” However, that has all changed. Presently, Nelvana’s 
offices are housed in some ten rooms of comfort on the 
second and third floors of a three story walkup in the 
King-Spadina area of the city. As for culinary delight and 
entertainment, “‘we’ve moved up to the Spadina now... 
And go to the Roxy”. 

They’re in the fourth of the “‘five years at least, that it 
takes to set up a company like Nelvana”. From the 
beginning, it has balanced its existance on the projects 
which are distinctly their own at all stages, on commis- 
sioned work and on the services that their experience and 
resources allow them to offer to others. There have been 
documentaries, including Lyle Leffler: Last of the Medicine 
Men, Robert Markle: A Portrait of Woman and of course 
The Canadian Comic Books. And there are the children’s 
films. ““We’ve done ten of these children’s films, which 
people really like. But they don’t know what to do with 
them. They don’t fit into any particular slot .. . They’re all 
really exciting because they involve children, often in 
writing and performing... Most of them include some 
animation and some live action. There are different ways of 
combining the two, all of them exploring different uses of 
animation as a means of narrative. Some are strictly fantasy 
sequences. In other cases, the live action is fantasy... 
They’re all original stories. We haven’t taken any standard 
fairy tale type story. It’s an area that few people are 
working in.” Hirsh has directed four, Smile-A-Day, Birds of 
Music, The Adventures of Mr. Pencil, and The Happy Chalk 
Dog. Loubert is reponsible for the other six, Wild Goose 
Chase, Waltz in Mounted Time, Mr. Rubbish’s Children’s 
Tour of the Big City, The Great Ciccillo, Battle of the 
Alphabet and Zounds of Music.. In addition to taking the 
lead in Mr. Pencil, Smith has added animation to all but 
two, bringing the films’ visual imagery, evident even in the 
titles, to life. ““They’re an exciting combination of fantasy 
and reality. The two seem to mix quite well for children... 
Right now we’re trying to package the ten films into a 
children’s feature film which could play theatres during the 
holidays and Saturday matinees. It’s going to be called The 
New Mother Goose.”’ 
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It’s hard to miss a Nelvana film. Each begins simply with 
small circle of yellow, a spotlight as it turns out, followed 
quickly by a curious little animated character who wanders 
purposefully out into the glare to act as Master of 
Ceremonies. There’s just the right suggestion of Vaudeville. 
And in a way, that slightly old fashioned spirit is the one 
element common to the work of Hirsh, Loubert and Smith 
both in and out of Nelvana. They’ve an obvious love for 
characters, whether the crazy and colourful pen creations 
of Smith’s imagination, the wonderful people in the 
children’s films, the real-life Lyle Leffler (an eighty-four 
year old charmer who still sells his Native Oil medicine to 
anyone who’ll swallow it) or Les Barker, the creator of 
Johnny Canuck and one time artist of the Canadian Whites, 
who became the central figure in Loubert’s first (though 
not last) script for 125 Rooms of Comfort. Nelvana seems 
to collect these characters. Theirs is a taste for the esoteric 
and happily they handle it with a sense of humour. 
Whatever else their films may or may not be, they are 
entertaining. 


* * K * 


‘“‘We’re into an old style of film making.” A producer at 
Nelvana might well be the writer, director and editor on 
any one of his projects. But the personal touch has its 
disadvantages. Smith admits: “Everyone is doing everything 
and it’s not the ideal way to work”. And although 
expansion could change the situation in the near future 
(Smith has already taken on an assistant, Rowesa Gordon) 
Hirsh cautions “‘We’re not a factory, grinding it out.We doa 
lot of product but it’s all hand crafted .. . Together, we’ve 
developed a style that people can identify... I think our 
problem has been to create a market for that style’’. 

For a Canadian company like Nelvana, that’s a particu- 
larly difficult problem. “‘We’ve got to produce for this small 
audience where we get paid a very small amount of money. 
And yet we’ve got to produce a quality that’s competitive 
with the Americans. Because they use Canada as a dumping 
ground... They take out a hell of a lot of money that they 
don’t put back... We’re also competing against the 
National Film Board. They practically give their films to 
schools and libraries. We’d be doing a far better business if 
we weren’t competing against someone who’s giving it 
away.” An unfortunate case of Hooker’s Law. 

Not that they haven’t met with some good fortune. 
They’ve had assistance, individually and collectively from 
time to time, their first grant coming from the Province of 
Ontario Council for the Arts some six months after they 
started and: their first group grant from the Canada Council 
within the last year. The rest has been a simple matter of 
hard work. Hirsh recalls: “We did our thing with the 
Canadian comic books and that brought us a lot of 
advertising. We had articles and a lot of promotion and 
publicity in every major newspaper and magazine in the 
country. We figured, well okay, now we can sit back and 
work will come tous... It never happened... It took usa 
while to realize that we had to keep plugging away”’. 

And they continue to plug away, knowing that this 
could be their most eventful year yet. 125 Rooms of 
Comfort, although not directly a Nelvana production, is 
available and very deserving of distribution. Similarly, 
Voulez-Vous Couchez Avec God? will finally see the light 
of the silver screen. And The New Mother Goose is being 
readied for an Easter release. So they’ve evidently taken 
only their name from Nelvana of the Northern Lights. 
Legend, as Franz Johnston told it, gave Nelvana the power 
to disappear when things got a little too rough. That’s not 
something that Hirsh, Loubert and Smith would want to 
take too literally .... 
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Nelvana on Sprockets: 


Designing a program logo is somewhat like matchmaking. 
You try to marry a visual image to a show and you must 
please both sides of the family — the producer and the 
audience. You worry about everything from choice of 
colours to subject, design, style, pacing and soundtrack, 
hoping that the logo will complement the program itself. 

In the case of “Sprockets”, producer Julius Kohanyi 
asked for something which evoked film-making in a dynamic 
way for a series including a wide variety of subjects and styles 
in independent Canadian cinema. He specifically asked for a 
photo montage of Canadian filmmakers at work. We were 
able to depict some thirty filmmakers, cut to the beat of the 
percussive track, in the twenty seconds of the opening logo. 

The closing logo is an experimental multi-media film 
illustrating a variety of cinematic devices. Opening with live 
action, we watch some young filmmakers with Super-8 
cameras from the POV of a cameraman’s eyepiece (replete 
with field markings) filmed from a van driving towards the 
kids. Next, we see the children’s POV — as the van turns the 
corner. The next scene is again from the POV of the van as a 
series of black and white stills animated with overlapping 
dissolves evolves into a cartoon of a movie theatre’s marquis 
flashing “Sprockets” while a delivery man enters — over- 
loaded with film cans. 

In the space of twenty seconds our film features full 
animation, animated stills and live action — the production 
headaches were immense! 

In order to shoot the cameraman’s POV with field 
markings we had to use a fast stock (7242) in the middle of a 
sunny day to achieve proper depth of field. The camera was 
mounted behind a large pane of glass used as a matte. The 
area between camera and glass plate was flagged off from 
light to prevent subcilliary reflections. At the beginning of 
each take, we had to stop traffic on two streets and cue our 
ten-year-old filmmakers — this shot required twelve takes to 
get right. The field guide markings on the glass plate greatly 
complicated the shoot since any jiggling of the camera would 
cause the markings to jiggle and ruin the effect. Jock Brandis 
had to avoid the supergrip we had planned on using, lash the 
camera on a tripod to the van floor and shoot through the 
driver’s glass window. 

The animated stills sequence posed another interesting 
production problem. We had two choices: either to shoot on 
a motorized Nikon or onto 16mm film using an Eclair. We 
opted for 16mm to best match the real focus and effect of 
movement, since the Nikon would put everything into sharp 
focus. From our 7242 original, Quinn Labs prepared a 
contrasty black and white negative and we selected every 
eighth frame for printing onto acetate cells. The cells were 
then painted and the final cell transformed into a completely 
painted frame with the animation executed on cell overlays. 


Sprockets’ Logo production by Nelvana, CBC Producer: 
Julius Kohanyi. Opening Logo director — Michael Hirsh, 
Closing Logo director — Clive Smith. Cameraman — Jock 
Brandis; Animators — Clive Smith, Val Lapsa; Inker — 
Rowesa Gordon; Editor — Michael Hirsh. 
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Lunchtime, November 22nd, 1974. I get a call from 
Jacques Leduc. Speaking for the executive of the Associa- 
tion des Réalisateurs de Film du Québec, the A.R.F.Q., 
Jacques invites me to join the executive in some myster- 
ious action. No, he can’t tell me what it is over the 
telephone, — the lines may be tapped. Yes, it will take 
time — day, months maybe. No, once it starts that’s it — 
you stay. I’m curious, nervous ambivalent. As the only 
anglophone member of the A.R.F.Q. at that time I’m 
flattered to be invited, I want to help, but, but... I’m 
trying to push one film, finish another, start another, I’ve 
got things I have to do, important things, plans for the 
evening... the kid ... all the usual cop-out reasons. 
Maybe I should, maybe I could ... but I don’t, not right 
away. I tell Jacques I’ll be there the next morning . ... Jail 
does not hold much appeal... . And anyway I don’t even 
know what they plan to do. And so on and so on. But I 
do know from Jacques’ tone of voice that whatever is 
happening is something which will not pass unnoticed and 
I also know about the twelve years of polite struggle 
which have driven the A.R.F.Q. to take action. 

It goes back to 1962 when Jean Lesage, the liberal 
premier of Québec, the man who led the province out of 
the extreme right wing Duplessis era, promised to table a 
film law that fall which would be ‘‘as important a law as 
the one which gave birth to the ministry of education.” 
This was at the height of Québec’s ‘quiet revolution’ when 
reforms in education were transforming Québec. It was no 
ordinary promise. At the request of the government Guy 
Coté and Arthur Lamothe hurriedly drew up the details of 
a film law needed urgently so that it could be tabled right 
away. That was twelve years ago, and in those days the 
government was dealing with the Association Profes- 
sionelle des Cinéastes, the forerunner of the present 
A.R.F.Q. 

Since 1962 there have been sixteen reports, one white 
paper, four draft laws, one law, Bill 52 dealing primarily 
with censorship, research trips to study foreign film 
industries, several provincial governments, even more Min- 
isters of Cultural Affairs and numerous interventions, 
meetings, lunches, telegrams, and articles. Throughout, 
reassuring promises of action have been squeezed from 
who ever happened to be in a postion to do anything 
about film in Québec at any given moment. 

Many figures, including Marc Lalonde and Pierre La- 
porte, worked on the problem of the creation of a film 
industry in Québec — to say nothing of the legions of 
Québec film makers who spent days and weeks and 
months of their own time trying to educate the various 
governments about film, trying to get a film law tabled, 
trying to make it clear why a film industry was important 
to Québec. And twelve years have slipped by, turning the 
young hopefuls of the early sixties into exhausted middle 
aged men who nonetheless keep trying. 

Out of all this came a number of possible measures 
which could be implemented whenever the basic law, la 
loi cadre, was tabled: 


1.A film centre to administer the Québec film industry 
and to act as the focus of all film activities in Québec. 
Film makers see this centre as being independent or, at 
least, run by film makers and government together to 
avoid undue political interference. Needless to say, debate 
about how to run the envisaged centre continues even 
though there are already many other industries in Québec 
which have achieved co-management with government. 


2. Quotas. 


3. A tax on the box office receipts which would put 
between three and four million dollars per year into film 
in Québec. 
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4. A system to ensure that all films shown in Québec 
would be available in French. 


5. Prizes for successful films, culturally important films, 
and money for some of the losses incurred by films which 
fail at the box office. 


6. Taxes on profits leaving Québec. 


7. A percentage of the box office returns to go directly to 
the Québec producers. 


8. Money for the distribution, promotion and exhibition 
of Québec films. 


9. Money for research, technical innovation, training, first 
works, archives, documentation, photographs etc. 


In other words, what has been asked over the years 
is more or less what every other developed country in the 
world has: legislation to protect and promote a crucial 
aspect of the cultural and economic life of the society: 
film. The problems stemming from lack of this type of 
legislation are of course all too familiar to the film makers 
of English Canada who live and work in the oppressive 
shadow of American cultural and economic domination. 

This shadow falls heavily on Québec too, but- in 
addition the Québec film makers view the growing federal 
presence in film with unease. It helps to have the money 
of course, but they feel that more than ever, at a time 
when the last provincial election was won on a promise of 
‘cultural sovereignty’’, there should be provincial funds as 
well going into every aspect of film in Québec. As it is 
now, if a Québec film maker wants to express himself on 
film he has to go to the NFB, the CFDC or the Canada 
Council, all federal agencies with federal sensibilities. Or 
he can try to submit himself to the inflexible information 
needs of the Office du Film du Québec. 

The importance of the Québec government’s participa- 
tion in cinema has been stressed time and again over the 
years. For instance, Pierre Laporte in a Memorandum to 


the Council of Ministers, January 25th, 1965 said, “The 
cinema is a cultural instrument of primary importance... 
it has been observed that cinema plays a particularly 
important role in countries with latin cultures. A Québec 
cinema ... would help us in a powerful way to find our 
identity, to define ourselves and to express ourselves to a 
public larger than that reached by music, painting, litera- 
ture and the other arts ... Other countries which are not 
economically stronger than Québec find the means, with 
state support, to provide a cinema which is really their 
own, suited to their own public, and expressing the 
cultural realities of this public without any undue limita- 
tions.” 

The same year a White Paper from the then-minister of 
cultural affairs caused film makers to hope that something 
concrete might be imminent. It stated “the government 
must play a cultural role with respect to cinema as both 
an art and an industry. It is all the more urgent because no 
other art reaches as wide a mass audience as film. It is 
essential to adopt a ‘loi cadre’ for film and to create a 
Québec Film Centre which, once integrated with certain 
existing services, would be charged principally with help- 
ing film production, classifying films, and with the 
cultural and information activities of the cinema. In this 
domain government action, always respecting the freedom 
of the creator, is justified in-as-much as it helps the 
expansion of cinema as an art for the general good of the 
collectivity.’’ Views similar to these have been repeated 
year after year by governments, civil servants, researchers 
and, of course, film makers. 

And not just in Québec. In English Canada many of the 
same battles, the same arguments and the same frustra- 
tions exist. Will legislation in Québec help or hinder the 
implementation of film legislation in the rest of Canada? 
My belief is that it will help enormously. It will set a 
precedent for the other provinces, it will be a victory over 
the American conglomerates, a victory sorely needed if 
only to show that it is possible, and it will also pressure 


the federal government into doing something at last. Even 
if Québec were to separtate after the next election, the 
impact of real provincial legislation from now until then 
on the other governments in Canada will be considerable. 
And with real signs of interest appearing in the West, as 
well as in the Toronto City government (if not in the 
Ontario government) a successful action in Québec would 
help everyone. 

‘In 1974 it really began to look as if Bourassa’s 
“Cultural sovereignty”’ would finally lead to the tabling of 
the long awaited “loi cadre” on film. In spite of a 
depressing year in Québec’s feature industry, optimism 
grew. But instead, in the fall of 1974, Denis Hardy, the 
present minister of cultural affairs, seemed to be putting 
everything back to zero when he asked that the film 
situation in Québec be studied from scratch all over again. 
At a time when Claude Jutra had been out of work for a 
year, at a time when Gilles Carle had spent months 
looking for money for his next film, at a time when 
everyone was struggling, this was the final straw. All this is 
why the executive of the A.R.F.Q. gave up on words and 
turned to action. They met every night for a week and 
decided to occupy the only meaningful office of the 
Québec government in Montréal, le Bureau de Surveillance 
du Cinéma, the Québec censorship office. They chose to 
ignore the Office du Film du Québec because, as one film- 
maker put it, “L’OFQ s’occupé pas de personne, donc 
nous n’occupons pas ’OFQ.”, or “because the OFQ does 
not occupy itself with anyone, we won’t occupy the 
OFQ.” 

The other reason for choosing the censorship office 
was tactical and symbolic. All films destined for theatres 
in Québec have to pass through this office. By closing it 
down, the distribution of films was brought to a halt only 
a month before the Christmas bonanza in the best box 
office year since 1946. The hope was to reduce the 
millions of dollars of profit from Québec theatres which 
would inevitably flow south to the U.S. after the holidays. 

While I sat home wondering why I was not with them, 
six members of the A.R.F.Q. executive arrived at the 
censorship office at 4:00 p.m. on Friday, November 22nd, 
to announce to André Guérin that they were occupying 

his office. Guérin, who had himself worked on several of 
the reports advocating film legislation in Québec, and who 
was a friend of many of the film makers, suggested a 
diplomatic compromise; that he give his offices to the film 
makers for “‘study days” until the next evening. The film 
makers agreed. Guérin and his staff left and Jean-Pierre 
Lefebvre, Jacques Gagné, Jacques Leduc, Roger Frappier, 
Jean Chabot and Jean Leclerc, joined later by Claude 
Jutra and Marcel Carriére, began to settle into their new 
quarters. Posters announcing the new management 
quickly appeared in the windows of the building at 360 
McGill. 

A general assembly of the A.R.F.Q. had already been 
called for 9:00 A.M. the next morning at the Iroquois 
Hotel. I arrived early, still uneasy about what I was getting 

into, only to find the Iroquois deserted. I began to hope 
that whatever Jacques Leduc had invited me to participate 
in was over. But word of the sit-in arrived and by 9:30 the 
main screening theatre of the nearby censorship office was 
filled with practically every professional Québécois film 
maker. There was little discussion. The action taken by 
the executive was unanimously supported and the vast 
majority of the members agreed to join in the sit-in until 
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evicted, or, preferably, until the aims of the sit-in were 
realized. These aims were the tabling of a “loi cadre” on 
cinema in the National Assembly in Québec and the 
calling of a public parliamentary commission on film. This 
latter was to try and ensure that the law be the most 
constructive one possible. 

At a press conference called late that Saturday after- 
noon the following press release was given out to tell the 
public what was happening and why: 


Association des Réalisateurs de Film du Québec. 


“In all countries where film is produced, governments 
aware of their cultural and economic responsibilities 
create a State organization to administer their own film 
industry. 

The functioning of these organizations is founded on a 
legal framework (loi cadre) which controls the produc- 
tion, distribution and exhibition of films in order to 
protect the national product. In spite of representations 
made to successive governments by the film industry since 
1962, in spite of the internationally recognised quality of 
Québec films, in spite of former and recent promises by 
the governments to administer the Québec film industry, 
and in spite of the formal promise made by the current 
government of “cultural sovereignty”’ for Québec, not 
only has Québec not fulfilled its reponsibilities in film, it 
has left film to federal organizations and foreign interests. 

In spite of fifteen years of pressure, studies, and work, 


we are Still without a “loi cadre’’ and we are not at all 


hopeful of having one soon. 

This is why the members of the A.R.F.Q. have decided 
to occupy the offices of the film censorship board of 
Québec.” 


A.RF.Q. 


The previous night, the minister of Cultural Affairs had 
left the Québec liberal party convention, which happened 
to be taking place in Québec city at the same time, to be 
interviewed about the sit-in by a radio station. A tape of 
this interview arrived and the minister’s explanations were 
gleefully listened to by the film makers. When asked if the 
law might be tabled soon, Hardy replied with a number of 
vague promises, amongst which was a promise that he 
would announce the date of the tabling of “‘la loi cadre” 
the following Tuesday. 

In response the A.R.F.Q. sent this telegram to premier 
Bourassa: 


Monsieur Bourassa: 


The words of your minister, M. Hardy, heard yesterday 
evening on CKAC seem strangely familiar to us. We 
thought we were hearing M. Arsenault, M. Laporte, M. 
Gabias, M. Tremblay, Mme. Kirkland Casgrain, M. 
Cloutier* all over again. You must understand that after 
fifteen years these words have lost their effectiveness. 


In keeping with the unanimous wish of the general 
assembly, the film makers of the A.R.F-Q. will continue 
to occupy the Québec film censorship office until a loi 
cadre has been tabled and a parliamentary commission 
called. 


A.R.FE-.Q. 
(*The Québec Ministers of Cultural Affairs since 1962) 
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An evening general assembly was called at which the 
administration of the sit-in was organised. Committees 
were set up to look after supplies, communications, 
cleaning, press coverage, security and so on. Then the 
large group settled in for their first night with most of the 
membership present. With two large theatres, a library, 
two cutting rooms and several offices, space was plentiful. 
The problem was which of the evenings’ entertainments to 
choose. The library was filled with film books and 
magazines, food worthy of Québec appeared in great 
quantity, the offices offered television and radio, there 
was the coverage of the sit-in and the politicians’ res- 
ponses, the corridors were filled with discussions and plots 
and then there were the films. Over a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth of prints lay waiting to be approved and 


not a Québec film in sight. But with two theatres ready to 
roll, who could resist catching Front Page, Deep Throat, 
Behind Green Doors and many others? By the early hours 
of the morning most people were trying to sleep but the 
blaring sound tracks made it hard. 

Very quickly it became apparent that the sit-in was 
getting a lot of attention and a lot of support. Le Jour,.Le 
Devoir and La Presse covered it all at great length, 
averaging close to half a page a day for a while. Other 
francophone media provided a lot of air time, but only 
the CBC came through with any extensive coverage in 
English. 

As a result of the media interest an indirect media 
dialogue was quickly established between the film makers 
and the politicians. Mixed into this exchange were 
rumours and memories. For instance, Le Devoir suggested 


a 


el 


Scenes from ‘“‘Bureau de surveillance occupe”’ 


that Québec has made a deal with Ottawa not to legislate 
until Ottawa had done so first. Or that Lesage’s law had 
been halted in 1962 by an influential visitor from Ontario. 

And always the very strong sense that although Québec 
has been playing with film legislation since 1962 Ottawa, 
with the CFDC, had managed to overtake Québec in this 
domain with Québec’s connivance. . As Roger Frappier put 
it, “Québec has to act now. We’ve been waiting twelve 
years for Québec to keep its promises. That’s enough. For 
twelve years Québec has been letting Ottawa act in her 
place, giving Ottawa every freedom to completely expro- 


priate Québec cinema. This intervention by Ottawa 
contributes to the denationalization of Québec cinema. It 
is essential that Québec reverse this situation while it is 
still possible. They have all the studies they need to act. 
No excuse is any longer acceptable.” 

Over the weekend more and more film makers joined 
in and interest spread. In Québec no one has to explain 
this sort of situation. Everyone immediately understands. 
It is just another battle in the struggle for Québec. And it 
is fun. Actors, actresses, writers and technicians piled in 
wanting to help. Beer and wine flowed, poster sized 
cartoons shot up all over the censorship offices attacking 
the government, endless photographs were taken, a 
restaurant patronised by film makers sent in a free meal, a 
photographic exhibition was mounted, an internal sheriff 
was appointed to keep law and disorder and an easy 
laughter-filled camaraderie prevailed. Everyone seemed to 
know everyone and soon the drab civil service offices 
began to feel like the weird home of some monstrous 
happy family. The idea that the police might burst in at 
any moment and drag us away diminished. 

Monday morning André Guérin peeked in to find his 
office locked and guarded by a polite but firm group of 
film makers and the “study days’ turned into a true 
occupation. As a bonus, the occupied offices contained 
endless reports on cinema in Québec and a couple of 
erratic copying machines. Far from having nothing to do, 
everyone was kept busy organising, running around, 
telephoning, being interviewed, planning and dealing with 
the mounting wave of sympathy and support. 

The Association des Producteurs de Film du Québec, 
(producers), the Syndicat National du Cinéma, (the 
technicians’ union), the Union des Artistes, (the actors’ 
union), the Association of Quebec Film Critics, the 
S.G.C.T.-O.N.F. section, (the NFB film makers’ and 
technicians’ union), and the Atelier d’Animation Photo- 
graphique fired off telegrams of support and made 
themselves available to help. 

On Tuesday November 26th the report of the now 
defunct federal advisory committee on film found its way 
into the Québec press. This added urgency to the sense 
that Ottawa was on the verge of overtaking Québec with 
new legislation. Fat chance. 

And while this new possibility was being discussed, it 
was becoming apparent that the sit-in was having some 
effect on the distributors. As voice after angry voice 
(almost always in english) called in wanting to know how 
they could get a release visa for their films, they were 
answered with “‘Bureau de surveillance occupé”’ and then 
told to ““Teléphonez a M. Hardy.” Few of the distributors 
seemed to know that Hardy was the Minister of Cultural 
Affairs, the man in charge of film in Québec. This 
eloquent comment on the failure of the Québec govern- 
ment to properly fulfill its cultural role was not lost on 
the film makers. Hardy may have been unknown to the 
people who make money by dumping foreign films in 
Québec then, but this is certainly no longer the case 
today. 

With the weekly flow of films for release reduced to 
zero, the symbolic value of holding the censorship office 
was fast becoming economic. The Minister announced 
that he would not, after all, reveal the date that the film 
bill would be tabled. The next day, while being question- 
ed in the National Assembly by the leader of the Parti 
Québécois opposition, Hardy said that “‘the sit-in does not 
bother me personally’, that he “‘would never agree to 
meet with the film makers while threatened with the 
blackmail of the sit-in’’, (the film makers had not asked to 
see him since the beginning of the sit-in), and that “‘we 
cannot allow this sit-in to disrupt normal film distribution 
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or the normal functioning of the cinemas.” He also 
announced that his department was already doing the 
final editing of the text of the film bill — an abrupt 
improvement over the earlier dates bandied about which 
had fallen somewhere in the spring of 1975. It was hard 
not to think that the sit-in was having some effect, 
contrary to what was being said in Québec City. 

The same day, Wednesday November 27th, the 
A.R.F.Q. fired off a long declaration on how the film law 
should read. It also accused the minister of defending 
American interests. ““These are the same interests which 


Throughout all this, telegrams of support continued to 
pour in, many from groups or people outside the film 
world. Everyone jumped on the bandwagon, eager to 
defend Québec culture, to take a swipe at the feeble 
showing of the Québec government in cultural affairs and 
to bring out their own grievances. Amongst the more 
prominent supporters were the Institut Canadien 
d’Education des Adultes (ICEA), the St. Jean-Baptiste 
Society of Montreal and the teachers union, the C.E.Q. 

On the 29th the heads of all the federal film agencies 
met with the Secretary of State. This again gave rise to the 


have prevented every minister of cultural affairs for 12 
years from taking action. Who profits from the Québec 
government’s inactivity? The American distribution com- 
panies who control the distribution of films in Québec 
and who engage in an incredible dumping in this sector. 
And the federal powers who have profited by this 
provincial inactivity to occupy the film field in Québec’. 
This declaration also pointed out that six months of 
letters and telegrams to Hardy prior to the sit-in had 
produced no response. With the declaration was an 
analysis of the oligopolistic activities of the “‘majors’”’ in 
Québec with particular emphasis on the control exercised 
by Famous Players. This analysis showed how very little 
of the box office dollar could ever reach a Québec 
producer, even if he had a very successful film, and it 
showed how most of this same box office dollar ends up 
in the U.S. as profits. Needless to say very, very little of 
these profits are re-invested in Québec films. The analysis 
also showed that only 63 percent of films put into 
distribution in Québec were accessible to the unilingual 
francophone Québécois. And finally that only 40 of the 
1000 films distributed in Québec in 1972 were Québec 
films. 
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impression that Ottawa was about to bring in legislation 
before Québec but Tadros of Le Jour pointed out that 
‘Faulkner (the Secretary of State) does not seem to have 
a precise idea of what the federal film policy would be’’. 

Interest in the federal front was distracted by the 
announcement of a festival of Québec films in Haiti. This 
was promptly denounced by the film makers involved 
who knew nothing of this festival, let alone that their 
films were being shown there, and who considered it an 
example of Québec employing the same cultural coloni- 
sing tactics in Haiti that the Americans employ in Québec. 
And this with a government way to the right of Claude 
Wagner. 

At about this time exhaustion was setting in and spirits 
were low. Encouragement came from an unexpected 
quarter: English Canada. The Council of Canadian Film 
Makers sent a telegram supporting the aims and actions of 
the A.R.F.Q. and the Montreal branch of ACTRA 
followed suit. 

Just over a year earlier, the A.R.F.Q. had brought the 
Canadian Film Awards to a grinding halt for many of the 
same reasons which had lead to the sit-in. In 1973 the 
action of the Québec film makers had caused a lot of 
anger in English Canada and there had been a lot of 
misunderstandings. This time around, partly because the 
target of the protest was the Québec government, and 
partly because the English film makers better understood 
what was going on and why, the film makers of English 
Canada were able to line up with their French speaking 
colleagues as did a number of British and European film 
makers who saw the Québec film situation as being similar 
to their own. 

By now the support of the other Québec film groups 
was turning into something more visible. The S.N.C., 
under the presidency of Michel Brault, began putting 
together a short film, using the stars of U.D.A., to explain 
the whole situation to the public. And these two unions, 
along with the SGCT-ONF, demonstrated outside the 
major American theatres, distributing leaflets. For the 
most part, the response of the surprised film goers was 
sympathetic, especially when Québec luminaries such as 


Denise Filiatrault, Carole Laure, or Michéle Magny show- 
ed up with directors such as Gilles Carle or Jacques Gagné. 
A delicate problem throughout had been the Fédéra- 
tion Québécoise de l’Industrie Cinématographique de 
Québec. The fragility of the meetings of the federation 
stemmed from the fact that amongst the members were 
distributors and exhibitors, the majors themselves. In spite 
of this, it seems that a way was found to send telegrams to 
Bourassa urging that he do something — and soon. 

André Guérin was instructed to negotiate with the film 
makers by Hardy. This gave a lift to the by now tired 
regulars at the sit-in. It was seen as a sign that maybe the 
government would give in. After eleven days of round- 
the-clock vigilance, constant work, self-imposed unem- 
ployment and absence from friends and family, anything 
hopeful was seized upon. And then Choquette, the 
Québec minister of justice, sent in the Québec Provincial 
Police in the middle of a heavy snow storm. The police 
asked the film makers to leave. They refused. The police 
then cut off the lights and water and announced a half 
hour period of grace. Then at 10:20 p.m., the film makers 
were carried out one by one to shouts of ‘‘Les Ordres! Les 
Ordres!”’, the title of Michel Brault’s feature about the 
police and the October Crisis of 1970. Dumped in the 
snow-covered sidewalk the film makers, actors, actresses 
and technicians vowed that although the sit-in was over 
the efforts to get a film law were not. 

A new headquarters (rented this time) was set up 
immediately at the Iroquois hotel where the original 
general assembly was meant to have taken place. At a 
press conference on Wednesday December 4th, the follow- 
ing communiqué was given out reiterating the position of 
the four groups who signed the communiqué: 


“The SNC, the SGCT-ONF, and the UDA are solidly 
engaged in the combat undertaken by the A.R.F.Q. aimed 
at obtaining the immediate tabling of the film bill and the 
holding of a public parliamentary commission. 

The four organizations intend to show that the 
government of Québec not only did not respect its 
promise to the people of Québec of cultural sovereignty, 
but also that it betrayed them to Ottawa and to American 
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2. Susan Gibbard, S.G.C.T. 

3. Michel Brault, S.N.C. 


financial interests, that it betrayed their fundamental right 
to see films in French since 55 percent of films seen in 
Québec are in English; that it betrayed them by grabbing 
3.59 million dollars a year in amusement taxes without 
reinvesting any of this money in a Québec film industry; 
that it betrayed them by allowing the flight of immense 
amounts of capital across our border or into sectors other 
than cinema; that it betrayed them by leaving 80 percent 
of all Québec film workers unemployed, workers whose 
films have shown and still show to the rest of the world 
the original and specific character of Québec and the 
Québécois, workers whose cinema with our songs, our 
theatre, our music, our literature, our sculpture, our 
poetry and our painting has done more for the evolution 
of Québec and Québécois than liberal politics practiced at 
the beck and call of Ottawa and Washington; that it 
betrayed them in their deepest most human being, their 
CULTURE, by naming one minister of cultural affairs 
after another, each more incompetent than the others, 
whose genius is never to know the dossiers which concern 
them. 

This is why, after twelve years of peaceful negotiations 
and ‘‘good will’ we are no longer satisfied with promises. 
We demand acts. We demand proof. 

This is why we demand the immediate tabling in the 
house of the film law and the holding of a public 
parliamentary commission. 

Only a film law can re-establish the fundamental rights 
of the Québec spectator, of the Québec taxpayer, of the 
Québec film worker. Only a film law can put an end to 
the daily rape of our national riches, cultural and 
otherwise, by American interests. 

And only a public parliamentary commission can 
guarantee everyone’s right to express his rights and to 
destroy forever the political and financial privileges from 
which some profit at the expense of others. 

This basic film law would have to protect the film 
profession on the one hand from government control and 
on the other from.the uncontrolled distribution of foreign 
films.” 
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The struggle would continue and the goal of having the 
film bill tabled by December 23rd was set because it had 
been calculated that if there were to be time to hold a 
public parliamentary commission the bill would have to 
be tabled before Christmas. In spite of the police eviction 
the film makers felt that something had been accomplish- 
ed. As the president of the A.R.F.Q., Jean-Pierre 
Lefebvre, pointed out, “In 12 days of so-called illegal 
sit-in, the film dossier has made more progress with the 
government and the public than in 12 years of normal 
representations through normal channels.” 
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“It is as if all at once the only force able to bring about 
the progress of a dossier with the government is an illegal 
force., it is as if thanks to our illegal act we are now able 
to gain the ear of the minister concerned.” 

Explaining both the sit-in and the eviction, Roger 
Frappier said; “Since we are affecting the true interests in 
Québec, that is to say the “‘majors’’, no further negotia- 
tion is possible, legal or illegal’. 

“T wonder how a government which waited until we 
affected the “‘majors”’ before evicting us from the censor- 
ship office will be able to come out of all this and present 
a law which will reflect the interests of the profession 
rather than foreign interests? 

Three more days of study at the Iroquois were 
organized and workshops were set up to figure out what 
to do next. Meanwhile the publishers were following the 
film makers in complaining to the government about their 
very similar problems. One of the workshops came up 
with figures which showed that after the Americans 
themselves, Canadians are the biggest consumers of 
American films and the citizens from whom the American 
film companies take the largest profits per capita. So “‘one 
understands why the ‘majors’ are opposed to film legisla- 
tion, not only in Québec but also in Canada.” 

At the NFB the executive of the SGCT-ONF called a 
general assembly of their union to explain their support of 
the sit-in and to urge their members to participate in any 
future actions. This meeting was very important because 
the SGCT-ONF was the only union involved with a large 
anglophone membership, and there was the possibility 
that some members might view the sit-in and aims of the 
ARFQ as unfriendly to english Canadians. In the hope of 
avoiding this the following document was presented to the 
general membership of the SGCT-ONF. It is included 
here because it is addressed primarily to the English 
Canadian reader and because, although it repeats much of 
what has been covered above, it provides another way of 
looking at the situation. 


Syndicat Général ee sa 
December Ss; 1974 . : 


WHY ARE THE QU 
AT THE QUEBEC 
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Following discussion the film board union supported 
the actions of its executive and of the A.R.F.Q. without a 
single dissenting vote. 

Friday December 6th gave the public its chance to join 
the film makers. A huge krieg-light-lit march down St. 
Catherine street was followed by speeches and a whole 
night of Québec cinema on television on channel 9. 
Several hundred (some say thousand) placard-carrying 
demonstrators walked slowly through the centre of 
Montréal, chanting, singing, and as always giving out 
pamphlets. The march stopped outside every American 
theatre on the way to explain what was going on and why 
to theatre patrons and myriads of Christmas shoppers. 
Outside Place des Arts it came to end with four brief 
speeches from representatives from the four key organ- 
isations. Although most dispersed to participate in the 
night of Québec film, or to watch it on television, it is 
rumoured that a number of the demostrators sneaked 
back to one or other of the American theatres under 
attack and caught the last show of “The Taking of Pelham 
One Two Three” or whatever else was playing. 

Most thought that that was the end of the public 
actions for 1974 but there was another final flurry before 
it all succumbed to Christmas. The artisans of Québec, 
who were having their annual Salon des Métiers d’Arts at 
Place Bonaventure donated a booth to the film makers as 
a gesture of solidarity. Cameras and editing equipment 
were set up and film makers manned the booth. 

On Sunday December 8th, unaware that the film 
makers were at the Salon, the Minister of Cultural Affairs, 
Denis Hardy, came down to put his official stamp of 
approval on the financially uninteresting (from an indus- 
trial point of view) handicrafts. The film makers knew he 
was coming and Hardy found that he was to get to meet 
them after all. A heated encounter took place, well 
covered by the media. After fifteen minutes of attack and 
counter attack, Hardy left angrily saying, “Think what 
you like, I am going to continue to draw up the law which 
I think is best for Québec cinema.” Since this last 
outburst of mutual confidence things have been quiet. 
December 23rd has rolled past without any film law being 
tabled. But several committees of film makers were hard 
at work over Christmas and new plans, new actions, are on 
the way. 

Perhaps this time the Québec government will keep its 
promise. Perhaps if it does the rest of Canada will follow 
suit and at long last we will have useful film legislation 
and a solid film industry capable of making and distribu- 
ting excellent films. Here’s hoping, but Variety with its 
own special sense of the bon mot, with its own precise 
idea of how things work, was not too encouraging. They 
headlined a factual article on the sit-in with: ‘“‘Directors’ 
Sit-In Only Succeeds In Delaying Holiday Needs.”’ For 
“holiday needs” read Santa’s annual gift of millions of 
dollars from Canadian moviegoers to the American con- 
glomerates. Dollars which will be used to make more 
American films which will, in turn, fill theatres here and 
the whole cycle will be repeated. Parties in power, some 
of whom are suspected by people with nasty minds of 
receiving some of those same profit dollars, may see it all 
as Catch-22. But there is an easy answer which has been 
used by every other “developed’”’ country in the world — 
legislation. 

Only legislation will stop this farce which has lasted 
for decades. Only legislation will make possible our own 
film industry. C 


Robin Spry isa director at the National Film Board. His most 
recent film was the documentary film, “Action”, concerning the 
October Crisis. 
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BAT TERY 
POWER BELTS 


110V, AC BELT 

— Solid state Crystal Controlled Inverter 
powered by 9 NiCad rechargeable batter- 
ies with built-in charger. 


— 5 ppm accuracy: this represents a maxi- 
mum error of 1/4 of a frame on a complete 
1200’ roll of 16mm film 

— uses most advanced CMOS logic 

— short circuit and overload proof 

— no fuses or circuit breakers 


— automatic warning sound when batteries 
running low 


— unit cuts off before any cells can have 
reverse polarity applied — No switches 
or buttons to operate 


— cannot run at incorrect frequency 


COLD WEATHER FILMING 


The advantage of the 110V, AC 60 Hz belt 
system over a DC crystal controlled system 
in sub-zero temperature filming is that there 
are no electronic parts on the synchronized 
motor of the exposed camera. The motor 
can only run at the speed corresponding to 
the frequency, or not at all, unlike a DC sys- 
tem where mechanical overloads can lead to 
cumulative errors which are not corrected. 
The only electronic parts involved are on the 
power belt. The belt can be worn comfort- 
ably under the cinematographer’s clothing 
for increased battery endurance and highest 
frequency accuracy at very low temperatures. 
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8/12V, DC (7 AMP-HR) BELT 


Powered by 10 NiCad rechargeable batter- 

ies, with built-in charger ©/w indication 

light. 

Primary Connection: 230/115 Volt AC, 
50/60 Hz. 


AC AND DC BELT FEATURES STORY BOARDS A COMPLETE 
— Drives continuously approx. 13 - 400 rolls ANIMATION CREATIVE SERVICE 
— Lightweight — 8 Ibs. SLIDES, FILM STRIPS IN ALL PHASES 
— Leather housing provides extremely com- COMPLETE A/V SERVICE OF SPECIAL 

fortable fit around waist COLOR CORRECTIONS PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS 
— No danger of cracking at low temperatures FILM OPTI CALS OF 


or when folded because of durable 


isathaRconstruction €&8 MS ART SERVICES CANADA LTD 
STORAGE LTD, TEL. 363-2621 TEL. 363-4987 


— belt can be folded into square package for 
easy storage and transportation 


— belt comes complete with leather pouch 
for tripod use 


RONALD NIECKE 


cINEMATIQUE LTD. (QV! | 10 Adelaide Nt. West 


ISLINGTON, ONTARIO 
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Made in Canada 


Alex L. Clark 


It's a wrap at 3751 Bloor Street for 

Alex L. Clark. From now on we will be rolling 

our cameras, lights, recorders, down 
Kipling east on the Queensway to our new 

showcase home at 30 Dorchester. 

Come see us for all your film equipment needs 

or call us at Alex L. Clark — 255-8594. 
Same bunch of guys with the same great products. 
Alex L. Clark 
30 Dorchester Ave. 
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You can’t sit around watching movies all the time. 
Sometimes you just have to get out and do something else: 
like making them, or writing them, or reading books about 
them. 

But if you’re interested in Canadian film specifically, 
there hasn’t been much around to read. That dusty space 
on your bookshelf with the lonely copy of Eleanor 
Beattie’s A Handbook of Canadian Film sitting beside a 
pile of indexes and Canadian Film Institute pamphlets, can 
now be wiped and readied for a tiny onslaught of new 
Canadian film books! 

The two first are Robert Fulford’s collection of writings 
under his Saturday Night nom de plume, Marshall Delaney 
at the Movies (published by Peter Martin Associates in 
conjunction with Take One: no. 3, 237 pp., indexed) and 
John Hofsess’ collection of Maclean’s pieces expanded and 
organized into a thesis, Inner Views (pub. McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson Ltd., 224 pp., illustrated). A third is soon to 
follow from Martin Knelman, film reviewer once for the 
University of Toronto’s Varsity, then the Toronto Star, and 
currently the Globe and Mail.!. 

We may lack books but we don’t lack writers. There are 
a number of capable journalists, researchers, critics and 
philosophizers on film in Canada. Note, for instance, the 
three books by the Ontario Film Theatre’s Gerald Pratley 
published by Tantivy Press: The Cinema of John Franken- 
heimer, The Cinema of Otto Preminger, and the ditto of 
David Lean. OFT Co-director, Clive Denton, is responsible 
for a delightful section of the 2nd volume in the Tantivy 
series The Hollywood Professionals, on Henry King, and 
may have work on King Vidor and James Whale to publish 
also. 

York University professor Peter Harcourt’s book, Six 
European Directors, on Eisenstein, Renoir, Bunuel, Berg- 
man, Fellini and Godard, is a series of provocative 
open-ended arguments on themes, styles and semiotics which 
is fascinating, and Film Department Head, John Katz, has 
compiled a useful text for film study, Perspectives on the 
Study of Film (pub: Little, Brown), among the number of 
books written on film by Canadians. 

But for collections of reviews of Canadian films and 
some kind of analysis or conjecture on the subject of the 
Canadian film, the Canuck has had to rely on meagre 
mounds of filmmags: some Take Ones, Cinéma Québec, 
Motion, all Cinema Canadas and the earlier Canadian 
Cinematographer, and various periodic efforts like That’s 
Show Business. 

And, of course, the publications of the Canadian Film 
Institute. (Write 1762 Carling Ave. Ottawa for a catalog). 
These include Peter Morris ’ early monograph on Canadian 


Feature Films 1914-64 updated later to 1913-1969 (no. 6); 


reprinted NFB The War Years (no. 4), the 1966 pamphlet 
on Terrence McCartney Fillgate, (also out of print I 
believe), Bruce Martin’s long interview with Allan King, 
plus filmography (no. 5), and Janet Edsforth’s enthusiastic 
study of Paul Almond, plus comprehensive filmography 
(no. 11). Their publication, Film Canadiana, begun in 1969 
as a periodical, now a yearbook, has been invaluable, and 
we hope it continues. 

For your new additions you can’t go wrong with either 
the Fulford or the Hofsess book, but if you’re only going to 
guarantee yourself one first edition of an early Canadian 
book of film criticism for your collection (penny pincher!) 
then the Fulford book wins hands down. 

“Robert Fulford has been the editor of Saturday Night 
magazine for the last six years. His weekly column on the 
arts appears in the Toronto Star, the Ottawa Citizen and 
the Montreal Star and he frequently contributes to radio 
and television programs. He has written for a wide variety 
of publications — among them Down Beat, Art News, 
Chatelaine, the New York Times Magazine, the Tamarack 
Review and the Canadian Forum — and he was for eight 
years a daily columnist on the Toronto Star. He is the 
author of Crisis at the Victory Burlesk and This Was Expo.” 
(from the jacket) 

His book begins with a fat section on the Canadian 
Scene (unfortunately without a detailed contents) which 
offers pieces written for Saturday Night from 1965 to 
1974, occasionally prefaced and up-dated with italicized 
comments. He opens, appropriately, with a general piece on 
the budding Canadian film industry of 1965, entitled 
“Someday, Soon, Our Own Movies’’ in which he suggests, 
among other titles, that someone ought to make a film of 
Richler’s Duddy Kravitz or Ross’ As For Me and My House, 
one day. 

From the general he moves to the more specific scene 
with some pleasurable pieces on “A Day at the Flicks,” 
“Seeing Movies at Expo,” and “My Life Underground.” 
Having thus established himself as a Canadian man of 
concern, a film buff, a neat writer and no snob, he launches 
into his first discussion of a film with ““Almond’s Unpreg- 
nant Pause,” a 1968 comment on Isabel. 

““My own view,” he says, “is that Isabel is one of the 
year’s most painful experiences in the cinema.” 

Well, readers always seem to like vitriol and verbal 
violence more than reviews written bearing in mind 
Grandmaw’s Admonition, (If you can’t say something nice 
then don’t say anything at all,) so here Fulford pleases the 
reader by showing he can be as rough as Nathan Cohen was 
as well as turn a phrase as neatly as Andrew Sarris. 

“Worst of all, perhaps, Almond makes everything last 
too long. He is the master of the unpregnant pause.” 

And in case you might wonder if he changed his opinion, 
he follows this piece with one out of chronological order 
(1970) on Act of the Heart, called “Paul Almond in Sunday 
School” in which he remarks “‘... a stink of overweening 
self-importance arises from whatever he does.”’ 

Readable, perhaps, but this curled-lip approach to 
another man’s work, derogatory and sneering, is hurtful 
without compensating illumination, and the inclusion of 
these pieces at the beginning of this section makes 
Fulford-Delaney seem a little petty, and anxious to prove 
how tough and consistent he can be. 


1. Also forthcoming is Peter Morris and Kirwan Cox’ Dreamland: A 
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History of Canadian Movies 1895-1939. 


the now out of print The Film and Ron Kelly (no. 2), the ‘am 


On the other hand he modifies his favourable over- 
reaction to Allan King’s A Married Couple in 1969 with an 
up-to-date preface. “‘I seem to have been more enthusiastic 
... than late events justified.” He imagined that in a decade 
the film would be studied in university film courses. He 
may well be right; certainly the film remains a fascinating 
experiment which exposes not only the mores of the times 
but those of the audiences viewing it. Already audience 
reactions have shifted visibly toward the contestants and 
their situation. 

For the rest, he sneers at Explosion, the first exhibited 
CFDC-aided film, and encourages Morley Markson (Zero 
the Fool), Iain Ewing (Kill) and David Cronenberg (Stereo) 
with his comments, almost as if testing his pieces for their 
effects and power as well as general information and 
entertainment value. 

You'll recall some of the Canadian films of the last four 
years, while reading or re-reading these articles from 
Saturday Night, now in chronological order. You can once 
again note the pleasurable reception of Goin’ Down the 
Road a touch of praise for Markowitz’ More than One (his 
new film on Stephen Truscott should appear soon), a brief 
word (thankfully) on The Reincarnate, seen at a drive-in, 
and a surprisingly positive reaction to Kramer’s Bless the 
Beasts and Children, couched in a discussion of resources 
available to filmmakers in an unfortunate comparison with 
Shebib’s Rip-Off. (“In approach, Rip-Off is warm and 
promising, but the development of the material, and the 
execution, are persistently mediocre.’’) 

The work is mostly opinions, of course, but the opinions 
are fun to read whether one agrees or not. Mon Oncle 
Antoine “is as close to a masterpiece as the Canadian 
cinema has yet attained,” while Foxy Lady and Face-Off 
inspire Fulford/Delaney to exclaim, bristling imaginary 
moustaches, “If we are to have a Canadian cinema then no 
doubt we must have trash; but can’t we have good trash? 

Other Canadian films of this period receiving either the 
pat-on-the-head or the kick-in-the-pants Delaney/Fulford 
style, are The Rowdyman (“...a modestly enjoyable 
film”); Wedding in White of which he comments that the 
film doesn’t lack good qualities (“it has several of them’’) 
and August and July (‘‘.... A Married Couple for lesbians”). 

By 1973 Delaney/Fulford seems to be less anxious to 
brutalize the baby industry. He is gentle with Potterton’s 
The Rainbow Boys, paternally patient with Pleasure Palace 
as a new-porn Canadian effort, and saves his furious scorn 
for such receptacles as The Neptune Factor as a failure and 
one that, like Till’s A Fan’s Notes, is made with Canadian 
Film Development Corporation backing, but American stars 
and control. And finally, by late 1973, in writing about 
Shebib’s Between Friends we notice that both the Canadian 
film industry, and Fulford/Delaney’s critical contributions 
to it are established enough for him to start surveying the 
themes of a director’s work, though not yet the overall 
themes of Canadian films as a whole. This perhaps must 
wait until Bob Fothergill gets all his ideas on his little- 
brother-thesis of Canadian creativity worked out and into a 
book. 

The brevity of the pieces is both a blessing and a curse. 
Approximately nine-hundred-word pieces are just too 
skimpy for more than a nostalgic reminder of some films 
and their immediate reception. His comments on Paperback 
Hero, Kamouraska as considered in terms of Michel Brault’s 
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camerawork, Slipstream and Duddy Kravitz leave us hun- 
gering for more. 

And fortunately, whether we agree with the critic’s 
conclusions, or of his use of his influential position in 
Canadian arts, his writing style is a continual pleasure, 
generally breezy, compact, and with that apparently effort- 
less readability that other writers labor so hard to achieve. 
Even his peculiar habit of using “say” with great frequency, 
becomes a friendly familiar mannerism that gives him, say, 
a quaintly neighborhood quality. 

The other two-thirds of this collection deal with “The 
Hollywood Versions” and “The World Out There’, that is, 
American and Other films. His comments here are on 
subjects frequently discussed and criticized, and it is good 
to see that his work compares favorably with much of that 
written on some of these films. Though extremely brief, his 
terse remarks on some of Godard’s work are perceptive and 
astute, for instance. 

There are all kinds of film critics of course, from those 
who write for daily papers, or weeklies, to magazine 
writers, film journal contributors and authors of books. 
Fulford rather clearly disassociates himself from the super- 
ficial reviewer whom he apparently considers one of the 
curses of our paper polluted world. 

“Movie reviewers for the newspapers, most of whom are 
emotionally paralyzed and intellectually stunted...” he 
begins at one point, adding to the opinion suggested in a 
former comment in which he stated that ‘“‘Myra Breckin- 
ridge proved it was still, thank God, possible to get at 
someone: that last bastion of uncomprehending highmind- 
edness, the middlebrow newspaper reviewer.” 

But whether you find Fulford/Delaney an upper middle- 
brow reviewer with Good rather than High or Low taste, 
(with a lusty ability to enjoy the Low as well as not be 
overwhelmed by the High), and neither emotionally 
paralyzed or intellectually stunted, you’ll certainly find him 
an observant, opinionated and eminently readable author. 
And his book, this collection from the pages of the 
threatened and perhaps extinct Saturday Night, is not only 
an excellent discussion point for film-classes and groups, 
but of the greatest interest to Canadians interested in their 
culture, and a valuable asset to the library of books on 
Canadian films and filmmakers which we shall all acquire 
over the next few years. 

For a book that concentrates more on the filmmakers 
than the films, we can turn to John Hofsess’ Inner Views, a 
collection of ten articles written from thoughtfully worked 
interviews with various directors and writers, prefaced by 
an argumentative thesis on Canadian film, past, present, and 
future. 

“John Hofsess is a prize-winning Canadian film director” 
the small point italicized line under his page on film at the 
back of Maclean’s proclaimed, back in 1971 when few 
knew, or remembered, the young innovator whose Colum- 
bus of Sex and ensuing censorship kefuffle first brought 
him to public attention. 

By 1973, however, the italicized identification read 
simply, “John Hofsess is a Canadian film director and 
critic.” He may not be known as the former, yet he is 
certainly known now by anyone in the business or near it, 
and a large public, as the latter. 

The back page of Maclean’s carries a lot of wallop; even 
more than the studious pages of the temporarily defunct 
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Saturday Night. For all those who deny themselves the 
Canadian Comment in Time through a point of pride, or 
principle or just plain ignorance, Saturday Night and 
Maclean’s represent our two major national gossip lines on 
what our country is up to and about. 

In the last four years Hofsess’ writing has cooled down, 
gotten more polish, become more like, say, Delaney’s. (As a 
matter of interest, Hofsess uses that distinctive ‘“‘say”’ 
breather in just one place in his book, and one wonders if it 
is an unconscious homage to Delaney! ) 

Back in 1971 Hofsess opened a piece on heroes with “In 
the classic western the hero was unemotional, stoically 
asexual and did most of his thinking as if he had a bullet 
lodged in his brain.” 

There isn’t that kind of sharp sprinty stuff in this 
collection of pieces on Canadian filmmakers. Working with 
interview material from each artist, he sounds a bit stuffier, 
more defensive, argumentative and less witty. Furthermore, 
he introduces these sections with a very lengthy discussion 
of the current picture in Canada, the American power 
people, money and all, with a pedantic thoroughness the 
makes the reader long for the confines of the old back page. 

The argument, based on interesting historical perspec- 
tives, presents the case for Canadians to continue to make 
low budget distinctively Canadian features or shorts and 
forget about the big competitive world markets for the time 
being. It is reasonably well presented, but one feels a small 
surge of automatic resentment at the suggestion, however 
kindly given, that it is better to play tiddlywinks at home 
than go out and gamble with the big kids. We can’t make it, 
we'll only fail, he hints. He wants to ignore the so-called 
“North-American” picture, and though one may usually 
agree, yet when he says, ‘“‘There is no such thing as a North 
American identity. If you’re not Canadian, or American, 
you simply lack identity,” he goes too far, and sounds as if 
he simply has never spent much time living in Europe or 
Japan or Australia. 

The sections on various creative people include research- 
ed background information, quoted comments and a 
general to specific run-through on most of their works. It is 
most useful, and one would wish more people were 
included. As it is we have Claude Jutra, Allan King, Don 
Shebib, Jack Darcus, Graeme Ferguson, Frank Vitale, 
William Fruet, Paul Almond, Denys Arcand and Pierre 
Berton. 

Pierre Berton! you say? Well, the list’s like that: 
arbitrary. 

He defends his choice, explaining these are “ten of the 
most original and innovative of Canadian film directors and 
the ones who seem likeliest to continue producing bold and 
fresh work.” He dismisses Larry Kent, John Trent, George 
Kaczender and even Gilles Carle and others by determining 
to concentrate on people who are “.... cutting a new path.” 
They are helping to define what Canadian means.... and 
finally summing up his selectivity with: 

‘In the future when people talk about Canadian movies, 
and really mean Canadian movies, these are the film 
directors, and these are the influential films, that are bound 
to be discussed. For these are the dreamers of independent 
mind and unique vision who said “‘No,” to American mass 
culture; thus a new culture began to germinate.” 

How well qualified is Hofsess for this kind of evaluation? 

“I’ve been with Maclean’s since 1970. I was with Take 
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One before that, from ’67 to ’70. Before that I made 
films. One, called Palace of Pleasure, I made in ’67. It 
won some awards, made the rounds. Then in ’69 I made 
one which was called The Columbus of Sex which was 
seized by police and there was a big trial in Hamilton 
and the film was destroyed. So I approached Maclean’s 
and asked if they would like a story on the proceedings. 
They said no, in fact, but Saturday Night said yes. Then 
Maclean’s came along and said that what they really 
wanted was someone to write about film, so they hired 
me and from that point on I have functioned as a critic, 
primarily of Canadian film.” 
“I never foresaw a career as a critic, and I’m not sure 
I am entirely or exclusively a critic now.” 
From November 1974 NFB magazine Pot Pourri 


He seems to be a man who loves to take ideas and fling 
them off into space to see how far they’ll go. Occasionally 
one turns into a boomerang. For instance he says “I don’t 
believe that any Canadian could dream up The Exorcist 
(though quite a few could copy it) and even if there were 
such a writer, or director, he would probably be turned 
down by the Canada Council (for being such an unprom- 
ising, lurid, vulgar hack) and the Canadian Film Develop- 
ment Corporation (for writing such a weak script, rescued 
only by its obscenities) and therefore the film would never 
be made.” Yet meanwhile the CFDC was backing Black 
Christmas. 

Mocking the Afflicted: A Study on Canadian Film was 
the title he intended for a book he was working on (for 
publication by New Press) back in 1973. He said, “The 
afflicted is us. We don’t have any heroes or winners in our 
films. Most of our characters are losers on the down and 
out. The book will get into the reasons for this.” It appears 
the present volume is the distillation of the thought that 
preparing that book plus many hours of talking and 
interviewing, involved. 

Though Hofsess doubts that his work in Maclean’s has 
very much influence on potential audiences, he feels there 
is value in the illumination he offers. His book is like that 
too. It’s not going to sell Canadian films anywhere perhaps, 
or turn a lot of people onto them who are presently 
ignoring our own films, but it does illuminate the thinking 
and effort involved in some of our movies and it does show 
a compassionate, interested and opinionated viewpoint 
from which new discussions and evaluations can evolve. 


To hell with budget blues, depressive times, Christmas bills 
and January blahs. Buy the books anyway. Be perverse. And 
remember, it’s never a bad time for a new book on our 
favourite subject — Canadian film. 
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The evolution of Quebec’s cinematic production was one 
of the featured subjects at the third annual Workshop on 
Quebec Studies held at the Université du Québec 4a 
Trois-Reviéres in November. Sponsored jointly by that 
university, and the Ontario and Quebec governments 
through their permanent commission for cooperation, 
the gathering brought together some 30 professors from 
Ontario universities who teach courses dealing with 
various aspects of Quebec society and culture. 


This year’s topic was “l’expression actuelle du 
québécois dans le cinéma, dans le théatre et dans les 
beaux arts’ — which could be translated as ‘“‘the con- 
temporary expression of what is distinctly ‘Québécois’ in 
film, theatre and fine art.” The session on cinema was 
opened by a lecture given by Jean-Pierre Tadros, editor 
of Cinéma-Québec and film reviewer for the Montreal 
daily, Le Jour. It was followed by a lively workshop 
discussion in which Tadros was joined by Robert Gurik, 
the well-known Quebec playwright who had been guest 
speaker on the subject of theatre, and recently complet- 
ed the scenario for a new Jean-Claude Labrecque film on 
the Duplessis years. 


Tadros said that five or ten years ago it was easier to 
answer the question, ‘Is there a ‘cinéma québécois’?”’ 
Then the reply was clearly affirmative. Today there isa 
progressive commercialisation of French-language films 
with the desired aim of reaching a so-called international 
audience. This, he said, has led to a big push in the 
direction of (pseudo-) erotic and comedy films. 

Quebec’s cinema began just after the Second World 
War and in its first ten years, the watchword was 
melodrama, Tadros said. ‘‘Pre-historic’’ films, such as La 
Petite Aurore, l’enfant martyre (Aurora, the child mar- 
tyr), or Un Homme et son peche (A Man and his sin), had a 
certain commercial success because of the difficulty of 
getting well-made French films in the war’s aftermath. 
An added factor was the exploitation of popular stars of 
radio soap-operas whom the public was anxious to see 
“‘in the flesh” on the screen. 

A second commercial wave began in 1969, following 
the establishment of the Canadian Film Development 
Corporation. In this recent wave, television personalities 
became featured as film stars, often in movies that were 
supposedly erotic and allegedly aimed to break down the 
traditional Quebec taboos about sex, but in fact were 
shallow in content. The prototype for this kind of film 
was Denis Heroux’ Valerie. 
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The films that truly express what is most distinctly 
“Québécois”, according to Tadros, are not necessarily 
those that are launched with the biggest fanfare of 
publicity. They are often seen by smaller numbers of 
movie-goers, and are only partially fiction films, with 
strong documentary and didactic components. These 
films are, to a greater or lesser extent, films of social 
criticism. Even though their audiences are not large, 
their number, in terms of production, outweighs that of 
commercial films. 

The non-commercial trend had its beginnings in the 
National Film Board about ten years ago, according to 
Tadros. Substantial budgets were available as well as the 
spur of making Canada known to its own inhabitants 
and abroad. The Francophone film-makers at the NFB 
rejected a narrowly touristic aim for their films and 
sought rather to create an authentic, autonomous 
cinema. Early examples were Gilles Carle’s La Vie 
Heureuse de Léopold Z (The Merry World of L.Z.) and 
Gilles Groulx’ Le Chat dans le sac (Cat in the Bag). Both 
these films were products of the separate French- 
language section of the N.F.B., which was created in 
1958. There, the “cinéma direct” approach of the 
Quebec filmmakers corresponded to the “camera eye”’ 
orientation of their English-speaking colleagues. 
“Cinéma direct” was pioneered by Gilles Groulx in his 
short, Les Raquetteurs (The Snowshoers), produced in 
the same year as the French section was launched. It 
evolved into the participatory full-length documentary, 
especially in the work of Pierre Perrault — Pour la suite 
du monde (For those who come after us), the first of the 
Ile aux Coudres trilogy, and later L’Acadie! L’Acadie! 

The Quebec directors set out to give cinematic ex- 
pression to the reality that was theirs, and to make an 
inventory of the Quebec patrimony, thus creating an 
important tradition. Out of the N.F.B. came a whole 
network of producers who are very active today in 
Quebec cinema. Tadros pointed to Michel Brault’s Les 
Ordres (The Orders) as an example of the strong influ- 
ence of ‘“‘cinéma direct’? and the documentary tradition 
of current production. . 

Jean-Pierre Tadros then went on to examine some of 
the economic and administrative problems facing Que- 
bec’s cinema. The state, he said, is the main provider of 
the financial aid needed by the costly movie industry. 
Speaking a few weeks before the occupation by promi- 
nent Quebec directors of the province’s censorship of- 
fices, Tadros echoed the criticism that in spite of 


Premier Bourassa’s slogan of “cultural sovereignty’, 
Quebec has reneged on repeated promises to introduce 
fundamental legislation to promote its French-language 
film production and distribution. This has led film- 
makers to turn reluctantly to Federal agencies for funds, 
while at the same time being apprehensive of encroach- 
ments by Ottawa into the jealously guarded cultural 
domain. 

While the C.F.D.C. ostensibly avoids censorship, said 
Tadros, it does influence the kinds of films that are 
eventually made in several ways: 1) it requires the 
film-maker to submit a scenario, something that goes 
counter to the approach of many of the French-language 
directors brought up on “‘cinéma direct’’; 2) films aided 
by the C.F.D.C. must show proof of commercial success. 
This latter requirement, said Tadros, tends to favour the 
promotion of pseudo-erotic films because of alleged 
public demand, as well as the mixture of comedy and 
“eroticism” seen in such films as Claude Fournier’s Deux 
femmes en or (Two Golden Women). 


Parallel with the commercial trend there is the 
“cinéma d’auteur” or personal cinematic vision in the 
work of directors like Jean-Pierre Lefebvre, Claude Jutra 
and Gilles Carle as well as the incisive films of Denys 
Arcand. Carle, according to Tadros, has achieved films of 
varying degrees of success which are, to a certain extent, 
halfway between the ‘“‘film d’auteur”’ and the commer- 
cial film, because of his stress on voluptuous stars like 
Carole Laure. In this, he has met the demand of 
movie-house owners who require easily identifiable per- 
formers to get Quebec films shown. 

A Quebec film with a budget of $300,000 cannot 
become a success unless it reaches large audiences abroad 
as well as at home, said Tadros. This has led some 
film-makers to aim for the French market, where they 
must compete with local as well as American films. 
Another problem has been that of the use of Quebec 
dialect or highly-anglicized “‘joual’’ in recent films, some 
of which have been subtitled in France. 


Tadros pointed to Jutra’s Kamouraska as a film that 
has so far failed in its attempt to reach an international 
audience. He claimed that the original scenario was 
somewhat emasculated (he didn’t give particulars) in 
order to succeed in the wider market, with the result 
that the end product was amorphous. Jutra did not have 
the funds to make of Kamouraska the historical recon- 
struction that it should have been, said Tadros. At the 
1973 Cannes festival Kamouraska was far from being 
acclaimed and to date it has not been released in 
movie-houses in France, although it may be seen there 
soon on television. The Franco-Quebec production, Je 
taime (I Love You), starring French actress Jeanne 
Moreau, flopped similarly, according to Tadros. 

In fact, said the critic, those films which have been 
most deeply rooted in Quebec reality have had consider- 
able success in France and elsewhere. In this category he 
placed Denys Arcand’s Réjeanne Padovani and some of 
Gilles Carle’s films, ‘““whatever one might think of as- 
pects of their quality.” In Padovani, Arcand consciously 
set a slow pace in sharp distinction with the typical 
Hollywood formula. 

Turning to concrete elements that typify a distinctly 
“Québécois” film, Tadros said that a key characteristic 
was the marginality of the hero, both in fiction and 
documentary films. This trend probably began with 
Gilles Groulx’s Le Chat dans le sac (Cat in the Bag, 
1964), in which Claude, the hero, says: “I’m French- 
Canadian, therefore I’m in search of myself.” There is 
also a desire for self-affirmation through one’s orginality 
and uniqueness, as seen in the “family album” of Pierre 


Perrault’s films. Jean-Pierre Lefebvre tried to sound his 
people’s history through Les Maudits Sauvages (Damned 
Savages). Gilles Carle is conscious of the tough and cruel 
North American reality. In La Mort d’un bicheron 
(Death of a Lumberjack), he has tried to recreate certain 
Quebec archetypes in a modern setting. The priest, a 
frequent character in early films, has virtually disappear- 
ed. On the other hand, the stripper or go-go dancer is 
strongly in evidence (La Tendresse ordinaire, La Maudite 
Galette, Le Temps d’une chasse, Les Maudits Sauvages, 
La Mort d’un bicheron, Gina) as an ironic symbol of 
sexual “‘liberation’”. Women are central to Carle’s films 
and to Clément Perron’s Taureau (The Bull). As in much 
of French-Canadian literature, the father is altogether 
absent or is a degenerate or vile character. The typical 
character is a loser, as in Jacques Leduc’s On est loin du 
soleil (We’re far from the sun.) Death dominates this 
latter film, which has unbearably drawn-out sequences. 
At the antipodes of this film is Pierre Harel’s Bulldozer, 
equally typical of a certain reality, and laying bare the 
most decrepit aspects of contemporary Quebec in an 
explosion of language. There are also films by young 
directors like Jean-Guy Noél in which they have not yet 
found a cinematic language to express themselves, per- 
haps reflecting an existential difficulty. 

Jean-Claude Lord’s Bingo was characterized by 
Tadros as the possible prototype of the future commer- 
cial cinema of Quebec. Aiming at a broad audience, this 
film is a sort of collage of bits and pieces of Quebec’s 
social reality which remains at a superficial level. Shift- 
ing constantly from one scene to another, the film does 
not help the viewer deepen his understanding of trade 
union and political problems in Quebec, including the 
terrorist phenomenon. Its counterpart is Les Ordres, 
with its documentary style and language, its slow pace, 
discretion and subdued and internalized violence, which 
Tadros holds to be typically ““Québécois”’. 


In the discussion that followed Jean-Pierre Tadros’s 
lecture, some time was spent analyzing what the critic 
called ‘‘the confused language” of some Quebec films, 
found even in the highly successful Mon Oncle Antoine, 
which Tadros said did not succeed fully in intertwining 
the psychological and socio-political plots. In this regard, 
Tadros cited Gilles Carle, who has said that it is much 
more difficult to produce a worthwhile film with a 
simple plot than a so-called avant-garde film. Professor 
Pierre Savard, director of Ottawa University’s Centre for 
the Study of French-Canadian Civilization offered the 
hypothesis that the confused “language”’ of a number of 
films may be the result of the humble origins and lack of 
higher education of some directors, in contrast with the 
more “‘rational” discourse of some Quebec writers with a 
classical education. Robert Gurik suggested that some 
confusion may be attributable to the fact that a number 
of directors were formerly cameramen, and were sharply 
marked by that distinct but limiting function. Gurik also 
said that the slow tempo of many Quebec films may 
flow from the vast space of the province with its isolated 
human communities and long winter, which tend to 
stamp human movements in a unique way. Tadros 
replied, more prosaically, that the reason is often techni- 
cal, citing the low budget of La Maudite Galette as the 
cause of the profusion of long fixed sequences. 

What emerged finally from the lecture and discussion 
was that Quebec’s cinema, in spite of acute problems, is 
in a state of effervescence and passionate debate. The 
questions being grappled with are surely of interest not 
only to those directly involved but all Canadians con- 
cerned with cultural survival. 
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For Sale: ACL-200’ magazine, zoom. 
Used once. Briefcase Super 8 projec- 
tor. Call (416) 278-4417. 


SCRIPTWRITERS — We are looking 
for stories to be made into features 
with decidedly Canadian themes and 
locales and fascinating enough to be 
meat for world-wide distribution. We 
are also looking for stories to be shot 
in tropical locales, also for world-wide 
distribution. All scripts will be return- 
ed. Send immediately to: STEVE POS- 
TAL PRODUCTIONS, LTD. P.O. Box 
4234, Grand Central Station, New 
York, New York 10017. Tel: (212) 
236-8519. 


New Angénieux 25-250, one new and 
one used. Write to P.O. Box 181. 
Cinema Canada, 406 Jarvis St., Toronto 
M4Y 2G6. 
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does what it says: 


@it allows the recording engi- 
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tracks. 
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“Tt is quite evident to me that the United States has 
resolved to do all they can, short of war, to get 
possession of the western territories, and we must take 
immediate and vigourous action to counteract it. Until 
the railroad is built to British Columbia and the Pacific, 
this Dominion is a mere geographical expression.”’ 
Sir John A. MacDonald, 
National Dream 


“British Columbia: Big ... Sprawling ... Spectacular! 

Filling the eye with a thousand vistas! Holding a 
thousand mirrors to the sun!” 

Franz Russell, narrator, 

Mirrors to the Sun 


The B.C. Department of Travel and Industry don’t mind 
the troops of U.S. tourists that invade that province. In 
fact, they try to encourage them by spending close to a 
quarter of a million per annum producing films that tell 
the B.C. story to audiences all over the world, but 
especially to California residents, where tourist recruit- 
ment is a booming business. Their latest effort to keep 
those travellers’ cheques coming is an award-winning 
eye-filler, Mirrors to the Sun. 

Producer/cameraman Norman Keziere CSC, took the 
trek to Toronto twice recently, once to accept the Best 
Documentary prize from the Canadian Society of 
Cinematographers for his film, and then to receive a 
further compliment from that group, those three presti- 
gious letters after his name. Bob Brooks CSC introduced 
Norm to a Bellevue-Pathé screening room packed to the 
projectors with the Society’s growing membership, 
adding that they had been stokers in the Navy together. 
When he film came on, even the most seasoned 
cinematographers were duly impressed. 

Mirrors to the Sun is truly a thousand vistas jammed 
into a 25-minute celluloid tour de force, each scene 
trimmed to fit an upbeat tempo and most optically 
doctored to be ‘spectacular.’ Utilising the split screen, 
both vertically and horizontally, West Coast Opticals 
must have used every trick up their mechanical sleeve to 
earn their four to five thousand dollar special effects bill. 
One aerial shot of the Fraser River rapids is flipped to 
mirror the rushing waters upside down in the top half of 
the frame, providing an effect similar to the now classic 
2001 time warp sequence. 

It certainly is a rapid fire film, aided in no small 
measure by the synthesized soundtrack composed, 
compiled and played by Ralph Dyke, a local keyboard 
whiz. Attempting to kaleidoscope the passing of the 
seasons in the varied regions of the province, the visuals 
show roads and rivers, swimmers and skiers, ripe harvests 
and rocky hilltops, bronco busting cattlemen and 
nuzzling giraffes. The music ranges from snatches of 
silent movie tunes to calypso beats (in B.C.?) to good ol’ 
country fiddle type sounds to majestic operatic entrance 
themes — from pompous to amusing in a matter of 
seconds. All padded with a rich array of sound effects 
designed to make sure you don’t switch the channel on 
that snoozy Sunday afternoon when most travelogues 
are aired on TV. 

Keziere admits that the new NDP regime enabled him 
to go all out with the effects, B.C.’s output having been 
more staid and stodgy under the Socreds. But he believes 
that Barrett and company should do more for film in the 
Province, along the lines of Alberta’s attempts to woo 
more Hollywood production. 

One of three full time travelling cameramen/ 
producers roaming the rich terrain of Canada’s Pacific 
coast for the government, Norman Keziere has been at 
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his present job five or six years preceded by twenty-five 
years in the Navy, part of that as a still cameraman. He 
foresook a much higher paying career in Ottawa and 
Toronto to settle with his wife and two daughters in 
Victoria — and be on the road year round as well. Just as 
a country doctor might have sacrificed a higher level 
career in specialty medicine, so Norm chose the life of a 
perennial tourist with a camera, in favour of working 
with big crews under more sophisticated filming con- 
ditions. 

Fiftyish, resembling Peter Gzowski in appearance, 
Keziere usually tours alone with his Arriflex, picking up 
shots as he sees them. Sometimes a driver accompanies 
him, and in rare cases he’ll hire a second cameraman (he 
has great respect for Doug McKay). But most often he 
has to do his own unit managing and lugging, and talks 
wistfully of cinematographers who only have to worry 
about frame, focus, and composition, as opposed to the 
thousand and one details he has to keep in mind. As 
producer, he carries the project from start to release 
printing, picking the best people available for crucial, 
post-production collaboration. 

The success of Mirrors to the Sun, and Keziere 
emphasizes this, owes a great deal to Gordon Grant, 
“one of the most talented creators on the west coast.” 
Ernie Perrault wrote the scenario and narration, read in a 
more gentle Lorne Greene style by Russell. Dick Colby 
was the deputy minister in charge of the project, and 
Jack Ross was the pilot who got within yards of the 
treacherous rapids to take our breaths away. 

Whereas he’s scared of underwater filming, Norm has 
a great affection for flying, and would like to have a 
helicoptor (or a fleet of them) for himself, eventually 
making a spectacular bird’s-eye-view movie of British 
Columbia from the whirlies. 

Norm Keziere and his helpers had a vision and 
through the magic of silver images captured one of the 
loveliest spots on the globe, truly as the sun would see it, 
sliding over woods and waters, snow and glaciers, 
mirroring their pride in their province at every turn. 
Island Eden, a previous Keziere award-winner, has a 
sound track by Paul Horn, who touched the Taj Mahal 
with his flute and soul but chose to live on an island off 
Canada’s Pacific coast, along with a growing number of 
other creative artists who truly appreciate the Eden 
aspects of British Columbia, before they ‘“‘pave Paradise 
and put up a parking lot.” 

Eden now has 350 prints in circulation, mostly 
available through the National Film Board’s Travel Film 
Library, but directly from the provincial ministry as 
well. Mirrors to the Sun is being printed in 200 copies, 
which is the average for a B.C. travel film, but Keziere 
hopes it will eventually catch up to its predecessor. Only 
Statistics Canada can say how many tourist dollars the 
$45,000 total production budget will return to 
provincial coffers. But Keziere has another, not-so-secret 
wish: to be able to enter Mirrors in the upcoming 
Canadian Film and Television Association (formerly 
AMPPLA) Awards. Right now he’s barred by the 
restriction designed to keep CBC and NFB films from 
flooding the competition. ‘I’m very hot about this,” 
confided the pleasant-mannered producer. Since Nova 
Scotia is the only other province with a similar film 
production arrangement (all the others farm out film 
production to private companies which ARE eligible 
according to CFTA rules) perhaps that group can make 
an exception in these cases to give hard-working creators 
like Keziere the chance for peer-group recognition. To 
him, being lauded for his abilities by Canadian cinema- 
tographers means more than all the international prizes 
his films have garnered through the years. 
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125 Rooms of Comfort 


A long review of a film you'll probably 
never get to see. 


In Canada we probably see a far larger 
number of First Features than do the 
devotees of cinema in other countries. 
There are relatively few established 
directors, and, given the scarcity of 
work being produced, we take more 
notice of first efforts than might 
otherwise be the case. This situation 
has its positive side: we have the 
opportunity to watch a film-maker’s 
career from its very outset, often from 
his or her earliest shorts. But it may 
also mean that we bring our heaviest 
critical guns to bear on quite tentative 
works. Few directors launch them- 
selves into features with a major 
achievement. Those who do — Jutra, 
Almond, Shebib — usually have a lot 
of experience in non-feature work, 
although occasionally a _ virtual 
beginner will undertake a manageable 
story and make a sturdy, sensitive 
work out of it, as witness The Hard 
Part Begins, directed by Paul Lynch. 

But Patrick Loubert has bitten off 
rather more than he can chew. Only a 
very experienced director could realize 
a successful film out of the raw 
material behind 125 Rooms of Com- 
fort, and watching Loubert’s effort 
one recognizes again how terribly hard 
it is to make a movie. Not that he has 
anything to be ashamed of; 125 
Rooms is serious, honest, difficult, and 
has some fine things in it. Its short- 
comings are not those sins of vulgarity, 
stupidity, and pretentiousness that 
have earned years of purgatory for the 
makers of some much more expensive 
projects (supply appropriate titles for 
yourself). 

Aware of its weaknesses, the film 
comes equipped with a defensive 
rationalization, viz. that the script was 
sent back two or three times by the 
C.F.D.C. for re-working, and that its 
final state represents the uneasily com- 
bined work of several hands. The 
original story, we are told, focussed 
upon Leo Basho (played by, and to 
some extent based upon, Toronto per- 
former Les Barker), a _ night-club 
comedian who visits the Grand Hotel 
in St. Thomas, Ontario for a 
professional engagement which turns 
out to be the job of hosting a stag 
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evening for the guys from a nearby 
factory. In the finished film, Basho’s 
role is secondary to that of Billy 
Joyce, a burned-out ex-rock-singer 
whose father, recently dead, used to 
own the Grand Hotel. An aggressive, 
young, self-made American, Oscar 
Kidd, is negotiating with the manager 
and part-owner, McKeaghan, to buy 
the hotel, and Billy has been sum- 
moned from the Mental hospital to 
sign the necessary papers. Wrought up 
to a highly excitable state, Billy resorts 
again to the drag-queen costume in 
which (as flashbacks show) he had 
scandalized everyone at his father’s 
funeral, and is brutally attacked by 
patrons of the stag evening. Finding 
the young man in a side alley, Oscar 
Kidd deliberately lets him die, in order 
to simplify his business deal. In recog- 
nition of the fact that these two 
stories don’t have much organic con- 
nection, the film-makers are now 
tending to emphasize as protagonist 
the hotel itself — hence the latest of 
several titles — and to suggest that the 
action is a metaphorical rendering of 
U.S. Imperialism in Canada. 

Now it must be extremely irksome 
to have a government agency ordering 
artistic changes as a precondition for 
funding, and its right to this kind of 
intervention is certainly debatable. But 
I will suggest the possibility that in 
this case the C.F.D.C. was justified in 
demanding re-writes, and should be 
condemned not for deflowering the 
original script, but for failing to insist 
upon its further development. (Slogan: 
Otto Lang for Sec. of State; prevent 
cinematic abortions!) 125 Rooms of 
Comfort may well have been finalized 
at a really inopportune moment. It has 
been pulled from the shape of its 
original, but perhaps rather thin and 
undramatic conception, and never 
organically recreated around a new 
centre. 

It is because the film has come 
adrift in this way, that it lacks a sure 
principle of coherence. It is structural- 
ly unsound, as any construct must be 
when its engineers cannot locate the 
centre of gravity. Lacking such coher- 
ence, it is difficult (pursuing the 
mechanical metaphor) to decide where 
the stresses should fall, what parts of 
the structure are load-bearing, and 
how they are to be connected. 


Essentially there is no positive reason 
for combining Leo Basho and Billy 
Joyce into the same action — hence 
the rather desperate ruse of hiding the 
stories behind the facade of the hotel 
itself. As for the notion that the film 
works as a metaphor of American 
domination — that is surely wishful 
thinking. True, there are some 
suggestive possibilities: the Canadian 
characters are all, in their various 
ways, crippled by the strains of trying 
to ward off hostility and win approval. 
The tired comedian, the conciliatory 
hotel manager, and the freaked-out 
singer all go to pieces in the face of the 
hard American buyer. And is Billy’s 
transvestism an image of the total 
“feminization” of the son and heir of 
the Canadian mansion, an expression 
of an unconscious desire to be raped? 
This might be very challenging stuff, 
and it points towards a daring and 
sophisticated work. But without 
asking that the film become either a 
symbol-equation or a political thesis 
(depending on the direction of devel- 
opment), one must insist that clearer 
analysis would have made this element 
of the script more potent, and would 
have distinguished the dialectically 
relevant images from the trivially dis- 
tracting. In this way, 125 Rooms 
could have been like some of those 
Quebec films in which the condition 
and behaviour of the leading female 
character stand in a real sense for La 
Belle Province in her dealings with the 
men who variously exploit and liberate 
“*her”’. 

Given this confusion in the script, it 
must have been difficult for the actors 
to understand their roles. Les Barker 
evinces an intelligent awareness of the 
pathos of his type, and gives a perfor- 
mance with real inwardness. But Tim 
Henry seemed not to have had the 
internal coherence of his rote as the 
transvestite explained to him — 
probably because the writer-director 
was none too clear about it either. A 
rather perfunctory flashback hints that 
Billy’s father, who looks like an amal- 
gam of Burl Ives and Col. Sanders, 
implanted in the boy a sex-role identi- 
fication with his dead mother. But for 
the most part Tim Henry clumps 
around in a long dress, without know- 
ing or feeling why. 

Almost inevitably, the not-fully- 


realized quality of the screenplay is 
reflected in the film’s visual style. 
Henry Fiks’ photography is often, in 
individual shots and sequences, drama- 
tically expressive. The hotel milieu 
provides natural visual images which 
are employed to advantage: the stair- 
wells, the empty foyer, the corridors 
and the frosted-glass fire doors. For a 
low-budget movie it’s often pretty 
good-looking. But there’s a tendency 
to resort fitfully to various contra- 
dictory cinematic modes: heightening 
effects without point, using dramatic 
angles on insignificant events, and, 
paradoxically, failing to handle effec- 
tively scenes which call for visual 
excitement. Examples of this latter 
weakness are the hide-and-seek 
sequence in the hotel basement, the 
scenes of Billy’s female impersonation 
(he wears a blond wig about as indif- 
ferently as he might borrow an old 
hat), and the culminating frenzy of the 
gang-assault. Apparently some scenes 
so completely failed to come off that 
they were cut from the final version, 
notably a scene of Billy’s sensational 
appearance in drag in the St. Thomas 
carnival parade. 

By contrast, or perhaps by neces- 
sity, the editing of 125 Rooms is 
consistently crisp and professional, a 
credit to Tom Berner and Gordon 
McClellan. The opening sequences and 
a very classy title-montage deserve 
special mention. When you have a low 
budget, limited experience, scanty 
resources, and no opportunity to ex- 
tend the shoot, stop and rethink, or 
take whole sequences over again — a 
resourceful editor, who can take what 
you came back with and make it work, 
is your most valuable asset. 

This was my 100th Canadian fea- 
ture film. I’m grateful to the producer, 
Don Haig, for arranging a screening for 
me, and must say that he seemed like a 
wonderfully humane and realistic per- 
son for a young director to be 
managed by. Despite the generally 
critical tone of my remarks, I believe 
that the film deserves exhibition and 
the attention of Canadian audiences. 
The future of a worthwhile Canadian 
film culture remains with the Patrick 
Louberts and the 125 Rooms, rather 
than with any number of Rocking 
Boats, Children under Leaves, and Black 
Christmasses. Robert Fothergill 


*This review first appeared in Canadian Forum. 


Will the Real Johnny Canuck 
please stand up? 


When does the hard part being? When 
an empty dream and a few bruises are 
all that’s left to show for forty years 
of a man’s life. When he must face the 
truth and live with it. 

Jim King once had a dream. Like so 
many others before him and so many 
more to come, he saw fame and 
fortune in the world of Country and 
Western music. Goodbye West Eden, 
Ontario. Lookout Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. And now, years later, he is a 
singer, the King of ‘““King and Country, 
the Best in Country and Western”. But 
Nashville is still looking. King hasn’t 
made it yet. This week he’s playing 
West Eden. It’s a return engagement. 

The Hard Part Begins is something 
of a road film. And true to that 
tradition, King indeed finds you can’t 
go back. He takes the gig with some 
understandable reluctance, knowing 
that he’s due midweek in Toronto to 
talk contract with Hurricane sound, 
the most important recording com- 
pany in the country, and knowing too 
that it could be both his first and final 
big chance. And yet here he is, after all 
of these years, heading right back 
where he started as if nothing had 
ever happened. Not an encouraging 
sign. 

He has paid his dues, living the sad 
little life that he sings of in his sad 
little songs. Country and Western 
music has always had an acute, if 
somewhat sentimental sense of the 
harder realities, a sense which is clearly 
reflected in Paul Lynch’s direction of 
The Hard Part Begins. It’s blue-collar 
existence. Of necessity, he has become 
a bit of a con-artist. And taken by his 
personable charm and persausive opti- 
mism, others have been quick to tie 
their dreams to his star. 

There are the women. Jenny 
Frame, for one, is his girl-friend and 
King and Country’s “other” singer. 
She’s not just some chick that he 
picked up on a whim, inevitably to be 
kicked out of his life on the road 
between one gig and the next. She is, 
if he only knew how to accept it, their 
ticket to Nashville. Ironically, she 
doesn’t share his passion for singing; 
she’s happy just to be a part of his life, 
hoping someday that they might settle 


down together. Someday when he has 
finally made it. For a long time she 
wants to believe that he will. 

There are the men. Duane Eccles is 
King and Country’s steel guitarist and 
although he’s too busy enjoying him- 
self to be much of a musician, he 
faithfully believes that King will take 
him along when the time comes. To- 
gether with the band’s dope smoking 
drummer, Roxon, the hard drinking 
Eccles personifies the conflict between 
Country culture and the Rock culture 
which is gradually replacing it on the 
beer hall circuit and dooming Jim King 
to obsolescence should he fail to leave 


it behind. 
There are others too, old friends 


and enemies from West Eden who view 
his return with some, if only passing 
interest. A bitter ex-wife, a troubled 
son, a dying friend: all have shared 
King’s dream of success at one time or 
another. And optimist that he is, King 
doesn’t hesitate to let them all know 
that his time has come. Nashville, by 
way of Toronto, awaits. ... It simply 
remains for him to learn the truth, 
that it is Jenny Frame who has caught 
the ear of Hurricane Sound. Young, 
pretty and vulnerable girl singers are 
popular these days. Has-beens, so they 
say, are not. For a moment, King 
handles the truth badly, the old charm 
suddenly wears a little thin, the confi- 
dence has been shaken. He still has his 
pride though, as much in his music as 
in himself. And there will always be 
other dreamers who are eager to jump 
on his bandwagon in pursuit of their 
own fame and fortune. The show will 
go on. 


* * Kk K 


So, what in the name of John A. 
Macdonald are we going to do with all 
of these Johnny Canucks, so often and 
so conveniently thought to _ be 
“‘losers’’? 

Enjoy them perhaps. And forget 
this business about losers. It’s an easy 
label and says as much for the Cana- 
dian sense of individualism as it does 
for the Canadian hero. Irrepressible 
and irresponsible, Jim King and others 
like him, The Rowdyman Will Cole 
and a Paperback Hero Rick Dillon, to 
name but two who are remarkably 
similar, are some of the very few truly 
colourful characters that this country 
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has created. For better or worse. 
Dreamers all, they’re just slightly out 
of step, uncompromising individuals 
and good-natured misfits. And for that 
reason, they frighten Canadians with 
their dreams: King’s for the Big Time, 
Cole’s for the Good Times and Dillon’s 
for some other Time, ten years ago or 
fifty. In a country where “‘why rock 
the boat?” seems to perfectly express 
the National Philosophy of Life, it’s 
easy to laugh at these “‘town fools” 
with the people of Smalltown, On- 
tario, Newfoundland or Saskatchewan. 
And it’s reassuring to dismiss them as 
losers. 

But listen to Jim King _philo- 
sophically writing off an eventful week 
in West Eden as just a test of his 
staying power. He has learned some- 
thing of himself and is prepared to live 
with, or perhaps in spite of the truth 
as he now knows it. And watch Will 
Cole, after all that he has been 
through, wandering down the road in 
search of the ol times and kicking up 
his heels in anticipation. A loser? 
Convince him of that. Or Rick Dillon, 
shot down on Mainstreet, Delisle, 
Saskatchewan, living and dying a crazy 
dream. If they should suddenly give up 
on their dreams, if Jim King were to 
return to West Eden’s tire factory, if 
the Rowdyman were to shake more 
than just flour out of his hair, if Rick 
Dillon were to die as any other than 
the Last of the Big Guns, would that 
change anything? Then they might 
indeed be losers, true to no one, least 
of all themselves. 

Johnny Canuck as dreamer. It’s 
something to think about. Duddy 
Kravitz to the contrary, it’s really not 
how you win or lose, it’s whether you 
play the game. Win or lose, Johnny 
Canuck continues to play the game. 
Just look at Sir John, our National 
Dreamer. 


* * * * * 


Leo Bachle might once have had a 
dream. But he’s a little older though 
not necessarily any wiser in his own 
way than Jim King. He too is an 
entertainer, a stand-up comic. And 
very likely he has seen a dream of the 
Big Time fade as the years pass and the 
bar circuit that he has so long and 
often travelled bringing “joy into the 
hearts of the inebriated’’ becomes ever 
more familiar. Now, he has few delu- 
sions. He’s a different breed of Johnny 
Canuck, a Canadian Everyman. He’s 
just doing his job, taking the bookings 
as they come from his Toronto 
agency. This week it’s St. Thomas. The 
Grand Central Hotel. One hundred and 
twenty-five rooms of comfort. 
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Like The Hard Part Begins, 125 
Rooms of Comfort follows a tradition 
of sorts. It’s the well worn Hail! Hail! 
The Gang’s All Here approach, draw- 
ing an assortment of characters to- 
gether by chance within the confines 
of the Grand Central. They’re not 
together long, just a day or so, but it’s 
long enough to change the pattern of 
at least one life. (And yes, it may 
sound familiar. Hotel, however, was 
never like this!) Leo Bachle is but one 
of those characters, and like the others 
plays a specific role in the proceedings. 
There’s something about the man that 
makes him seem respectable. In any 
other Canadian film, a _ night-club 
comedian would probably be im- 
mediately suspect of something. But it 
may well be that the other characters, 
a strange and desperate lot, show him 
in a particularly reputable light. (Of 
course, anyone who has played the 
Juliette Show can’t be all bad.) He is, 
in a sense, the first to arrive and the 
last to leave and acts only as a witness 
to the other’s actions, never to become 
personally involved. Is this the Johnny 
Canuck we all know and love? 

He watches without really under- 
standing. How would he know that the 
Grand Central Hotel is supposed to be 
bought by American business inter- 
ests? That the callous but smooth 
talking American, Oscar Kidd is here 
to close the deal. That the Hotel’s 
manager is helping things along. Why 
would he care that the hotel’s present 
owner, Billie Joyce, is a retired Rock 
singer. That he’s a transvestite and he’s 
cracking up. That he has decided not 
to sell the grand Central and the old 
tradition, his father’s tradition and, 
yes, the Canadian tradition that it 
represents. How would Leo Bachle 
perceive such a fascinating world when 
he remains a soul apart, not even 
obliging a rather condescending offer 
to get involved from Kidd’s more than 
willing wife. To her, he’s just little 
Johnny Canuck. He’s probably the 
only Canadian she has ever met. 

Politics are seldom very far from 
the surface of 125 Rooms of Comfort. 
(In fact, change a few names and 
details, dub in a certain other language 
and voila! A Québec film. Well, al- 
most. ...) But would Leo Bachle 
realize the significance of all these 
things around him? How is he to 
understand the scene which greets him 
outside the Grand Central? Billie 
Joyce in drag, beaten by St. Thomas 
thugs, lies in an alley. Oscar Kidd and 
his Canadian friend, the hotel man- 
ager, stand over him. Waiting for him 
to die. Waiting for a man, metaphori- 
cally the cultural split-personality of 


this country, to die. (Director Patrick 
Loubert readily admits that the meta- 
phor is forced.) And Johnny Canuck 
looks on. The American pays him off. 
Of course, it’s just the balance of his 
fee for a night’s entertainment, but 
there’s no denying the meaning of the 
exchange. Johnny Canuck hesitates a 
little longer and then walks away. 
Does he understand the truth of what 
he has seen? Will he be able to live 
with it? Will we? 

—Mark Miller 


Les Derniéres Fiancailles 


Perhaps the first love story of an old 
couple in film history, Les derniéres 
fiancailles is devoid of story line. But 
what it lacks in subject matter, it gains 
in depth and intensity. The film does 
not stress the whims and turmoil of a 
young, or even mature modern couple 
struggling to stay together, as in 
Maurice Piallat’s Nous ne vieillirons 
pas ensemble or Mike Nichols’ version 
of Edward Albee’s Who’s Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf?, but rather the 
degree of harmony Rose (Marthe 
Nadeau) and Armand (J.-Léo Gagnon) 
have reached after 55 years of mar- 
raige. Their lives, from early sunrise to 
sunset, are a series of simple activities 
rather than events, each one accom- 
plished as a ritual, with a gravity 
reminiscent of monastic life. Their 
modest living quarters, a cottage rather 
than a house, are located in the unper- 
turbed countryside. The rusticity of 
the interior may offend the taste of 
city-dwellers and suburbanites spoiled 
by an excess of comfort and luxury. 
But material concern is not of prime 
importance here. And what a refreshing 
approach to life since the cheap ill- 
matched tableware pieces are trans- 
formed and enhanced by Rose’s noble 
gestures as she sets the breakfast table. 
A privilege granted only to those living 
an undisturbed life close to nature, 
which is omnipresent in this film. 
Weather, for instance, is an important 
factor in the life of the couple, on 
account of the crops. Never hermetic, 
indoor scenes always encompass a 
glimpse of the outdoors, through the 
many large windows of the dwelling. 
And many scenes take place in the 
open air, such as the couple taking a 
slow walk in their apple orchard, 
chatting and teasing each other, while 
attentive to nature’s beauty, or the 
rainy day that Rose plants seeds in the 
earth, which she caresses with the 
palm of her hand. Surprisingly 
touching moments, because we are 
reminded of a fact that is too often 


forgotten: that simplicity is the 
apanage of grandeur. 

The tragedy of old age is at the 
heart of this film. Its inevitable 
attributes are precisely those which 
tend to deepen at that late stage of 
life. One is the problem of solitude. 
Apart from being cut off from society, 
Rose and Armand have no posterity, 
having already lost their only child, 
whom we are reminded of in a particu- 
larly moving scene at lunchtime. 
Another is an emotional problem. Not 
that love has disappeared with time; 
on the contrary, it has become immut- 
able. But love may not be as_ explicit 
with lost ardour, an afflicting situation 
summarized by Armand in_ these 
terms: “Pity we are too old to even 
exchange words of love.” And death, 
the infallible outcome, is not the least 
of embarrassments to the couple. At 
one point, Armand has a heart seizure 
as he is working in the fields. Lying in 
bed, he will try in vain to recuperate. 
One morning, he gets up and walks to 
the veranda. Rose wakes up instinc- 
tively and follows him outside, sitting 
next to him. The time has come. They 
die as they have lived, together and in 
harmony. 

A sad film? Not really. Rather a 
deeply moving film. In spite of its 
tragic implications, old age is not pre- 
sented here tragically, but rather as a 
normal consequence of a fulfilled life 
— after all, they have loved each other 
for more than 50 years. In fact, the 
film looks so natural that the most 
alert cinéphile will believe it was 
achieved through the cinéma-vérité 
technique. But all is illusion here: Les 
derniéres fiangailles is pure fiction, not 
a documentary (viz., Pierre Perrault’s 
trilogy based on another old couple, 
the Tremblays.) Two main factors 
account for this effect: the impeccable 
acting, since everything said and done 
is felt; and the slow-paced rhythm of 
the film, well-attuned to the move- 
ments of the two main characters, by 
making constant use of static shots. 

Les derniéres fiancailles has the 
rigour, restraint and clarity of the 
French literary classics. Yet, it is emo- 
tionally dense. In that respect, director 
Jean-Pierre Lefebvre’s touch is a beau- 
tiful blending of Jan Troéll and Robert 
Bresson. The film also evokes the 
purity of Bach. Its silences are 
priceless, only intermittently inter- 
rupted by the sound of a clock, a 
reminder of the erosion of time. 
Lefebvre’s twelfth feature film is his 
most accomplished, and a normally 
refractory topic to a 33-year-old film- 
maker is maturely rendered here. Shot 
in ten days with a budget of $35,000, 


Les derniéres fiancailles proves that 
ideas, imagination and talent are still 
more important in films than money: 
the presumably essential criteria and 
guarantee of creation and quality. 
Lefebvre is profound, and a master of 
nuance and tenderness. This is a truly 
fine film and a memorable one. 

René Rozon 


Bingo 


Bingo a film by Jean-Claude Lord, 
opened a year ago in Quebec and 
promptly became a big hit, drawing 
raves from the French and English 
press. It’s easy to see why. Bingo has 
captured the elements of the October 
1970 crisis and put them into a fast- 
paced, well-structured story. The story 
is not of the events of the period when 
the War Measures Act was in effect, 
but of the fabric and feelings of those 
events. 

It’s not necessary that Quebec 
produce the definitive, or any version 
of the October Crisis now; that’s a tall 
order, and maybe not possible after 
only a few years. But dealing with the 
origins, effects, resonances of such a 
crisis is important, and it’s entirely 
valid to invent a story as a means of 
presenting those ideas. 

The father of a photography 
student, (Réjean Guénette) loses his 
job and the boy joins the strikers at 
the factory. The union leader per- 
suades him to help the workers by 
taking pictures to publicize the cause. 
Before long he finds himself implicat- 
ed in kidnapping, bombing, and other 
terrorist acts. Within this story frame- 
work we see his working class parents, 
the relationship with his girlfriend, his 
idealism and growing dismay at the 
extremism he is caught up in. What 
some may object to in Lord’s script is 
its frequently obvious form. It’s all 
there, laid out for us to see, almost 
academic in plot development, juxta- 
position of scenes and climaxes. And 
there is a line or two that indicates all 
too clearly that it is more the 
director-author speaking than the 
character. It’s a very “commercial” 
movie. Still, commercial values never 
harmed a good picture and this 
attention to craft and narrative is what 
we have come to miss in recent 
movies. There is a certain delight in 
seeing the form realized so well, like 
watching a good actor and being aware 
of his performance. 

Making us believe in a variety of 
characters is pretty hard to do in any 
movie, and especially difficult where 
different political sympathies are 


present. The characterization is excel- 
lent here. None of the people are 
simply drawn; their motives are mixed. 
We begin to understand why they 
behave the way they do, idealistic, 
frightened, bitter, or confused. At the 
end it really is an outrage to see the 
lovers killed, even though it’s been 
made to seem inevitable. The movie 
has taught us to care about them. 
Bingo is a melodrama, but it’s a 
superior one. In a picture dealing with 
gunplay, idealism, and young love, 
there are surprisingly few clichés. In- 
stead, there are little touches that 
make it a personal and moving exper- 
ience: Denys Pelletier in a cameo role, 
playing the- distraught wife of a kid- 
napped businessman, making an emo- 
tional plea on television for her 
husband’s safety; the jobless father 
(Jean Duceppe) raging drunkenly in 
his disappointment; a bingo party 
coinciding with the climax of terrorist 
acts. Bingo has been called “‘the best 
Canadian film of international cal- 
iber”’. In as much as the film deals 
with Quebec experience and makes it 
accessible to a large audience in that 
province and the rest of Canada, that 
judgement may well be accurate. 


David Roche 


Janis 

Remember the days when you used to 
get so high, man, that you couldn’t 
help but boogie along with whatever 
psychedelia was blared at you on un- 
derground FM? If not, chances are you 
don’t fully remember Janis Joplin, 
either, the first lady of San Francisco 
rock (sorry Grace, but premature 
death does add a certain kind of 
mystique), who used to blow her own 
and our collective minds with South- 
ern Comfort fumed gut music, deli- 
vered straight from her non-Presleyan 
pelvis. Of her black forebears, Aretha, 
Billie and Bessie, only Franklyn is 
around, the other two immortals are 
with Janis in that Big Blue Soul in the 
sky, their ball and chains dropped 
forever. 

Janis’ throaty sounds and soul ling- 
er on, most recently in the Canadian 
produced feature documentary, Janis. 
Budge Crawley deserves credit (see 
elsewhere in this issue for more de- 
tails) for spending close to a quarter of 
a million over a four year period secur- 
ing rights to the choicest available 
footage of her performances. The best 
concert scenes in the film are those 
captured by Clarke Mackey and other 
local cameramen along the 1970 Festi- 
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val Express trek across Canada. This 
footage brought on rushes of recogni- 
tion in those of us fortunate enough to 
have experienced at least one of those 
hard-driving shows. 

Co-directed by Howard Alk and 
Seaton Findlay, and completely edited 
by the gifted Alk, Janis is a credit to 
Crawley Films of Ottawa, both on a 
financial and (ahem) the ol’ artistic 
level. (That’s the one that those who 
look for stiffs never care about.) The 
film does not attempt to eulogize, it 
merely relies on the singer herself to 
unfold her own story through perfor- 
mance and some interviews. The nos- 
talgia trap of endless associates telling 
of knowing her when, is blessedly ab- 
sent. 

Concert footage for the most part is 
skillfully blended with Joplin inter- 
views in various parts of the world, 
which work on both the superficial 
level (“You came from Port Arthur, 
Texas, didn’t you?’’) as well as allow- 
ing us intimate glimpses of what star- 
dom was doing to this free spirit and 
how she was riding the wave to the 
very end. We see her audiences briefly, 
but meaningfully, as in the very pow- 
erful closing sequence, filmed in 
Germany, where short haired GI’s with 
peace medallions around their necks 
get on stage to form a grotesque yet 
thoroughly American tableau of danc- 
ing figures around her, completely fit- 
ting to a small town Texas girl turned 
superstar. 

Sprinkled with humourous and in- 
sightful anecdotes from Janis’ own lips 
(“If you wanna get a piece of... 
talent, you gotta start hustling your 
ass early in the morning... .”), enough 
free language to earn a restricted rating 
in the States (seven “fucks” by Budge 
Crawley’s count) and catching her off- 
guard many times during the long 
hours of rehearsing, recording, per- 
forming, the film Janis is itself a hard 
‘driving show, its pace being set from 
the outset by the rollicking Joplin 
beat. The three supporting bands she 
had at various times during her sky- 
rocketing career (Big Brother, Snooky 
Flowers, and the Cozmic Bluez Band) 
were all composed of very high if not 
superb musicians, and some of the 
guitar solos are remarkable, as is Janis’ 
soulful duet with Snooky at 
Woodstock. 

Being a compilation documentary, 
Janis does have its shortcomings. That 
happens whenever footage from var- 
ious media are mixed to produce a 
final film. Heads get chopped due to 
the different ratio between 16mm and 
35mm theatrical image and the unity 
of the experience is jeopardized. Yet 
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2-inch colour videotape from an old 
Dick Cavett show is blown up to 
35mm _ with excellent results. The 
sound on any rock film tends to cause 
problems with theatre management re- 
luctant to install a good sound system, 
but Budge is following the movie 
around making sure that enough deci- 
bels reach enough perceptive ears 
through professional quality speakers. 
(How long have we to wait for quad- 
raphonic sound on all rock films?) 

Janis’ own philosophy of a life 
without bullshit permeates this cap- 
turing of her heart and soul on cel- 
luloid, most memorably in the se- 
quence showing her triumphant return 
to Port Arthur to attend the tenth 
reunion of her high school graduating 
class. Once a reclusive student with 
hardly a friend, she makes the most of 
rubbing in her success and chuckling at 
the storm created by her contagiously 
explosive presence. ‘‘What do you like 
about Port Arthur?” she is asked by 
the local TV reporter. “Er ... no 
comment,” replies the living legend 
with glee, adding later: “I’m glad to 
see that Port Arthur has loosened up a 
bit. There are even signs of ... drug 
use. But I prefer to live in San 
Francisco, because what place could 
be looser?” 

She even has a funny story about a 
member of her band being busted in 
“Vancouver, England. Oh, no! Canada, 
but it’s part of England, right?” and 
laments the “‘assholes’’ who would has- 
sle a human being for such a minor 
triviality as dope in a hotel room. 
These linear interviews are kept short 
in the film, and Janis the woman 
grinding her liberated pelvis with the 
maniacal striving of an amphetamine 
freak for satisfaction, her hip clothes 
and feathers, her outrageously colour- 
ful frills and jewellery, are allowed to 
dominate the film, and the viewer has 
Crawley, Alk and Findlay to thank for 
it. We just boogie along with “Try,” 
“Cry, Cry, Baby,” ‘“‘Cozmic Blues,” 
“Summertime,” “Ball and Chain,” 
“Oh Lord, won’t you buy me a Mer- 
cedes Benz,” and ‘Me and Bobby 
McGee,” without a single morbid re- 
minder of her death, as if she had 
never died and we were all back in San 
Francisco slugging Southern Comfort 
with a truly remarkable lady. 

— George Csaba Koller 


Janis 


With the current fascination of pop 
stars, (last year’s film of Jimi Hendrix 
and this year Dustin Hoffman’s inter- 
pretation of Lenny Bruce) Crawley 


Films has released a documentary on 
one of the greatest blues singers, Janis 
Joplin. 

Janis had its Canadian premiere on 
December 1 at the National Library 
auditorium in Ottawa. The premiere 
was organized by the National Film 
Theatre of Canada (a division of the 
Canadian Film Institute) and Crawley 
Films. That evening, the 400-seat audi- 
torium was packed and the audience 
loved the film. 

Janis opens with a shot of Joplin’s 
psychedelically painted Porsche, as the 
soundtrack plays “‘Mercedes Benz’. 
Most of the film is Janis and her 
music, there are a total of 15 songs 
including some not previously re- 
leased. The film follows Janis from 
Calgary to Toronto in 1970 on the 
Festival Express tour and includes her 


performances at Woodstock, the Mon- 
terey Pop Festival and a concert in 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

Brief interviews with Janis are inter- 
spersed throughout the film. At one 
point she is asked if she enjoys per- 
forming and responds, “It’s real, not a 
performance, but it only lasts for a 
moment’’. 

The film exposes Janis at her best. 
Onstage she was an uninhibited raspy 
singer torturing herself with song lyrics 
that erupted from her heart. She was a 
wild child floating in the frantic pace 
of her career. 

She had soul but wouldn’t admit it. 
She referred to Billie Holiday and 
Aretha Franklin, “‘they’re subtle, so 
subtle, all I’ve got now is strength’’. 

The film has an hilarious exchange 
between Janis and America’s own in- 
tellectual charm boy, Dick Cavett. Af- 
ter finishing a raucous song on his 
television show, she saunters back for 
the standard trivial interview. Cavett, 
trying desperately to be hip, says, “I 
guess your engines are all revved up 
after that number’’. Janis later catches 
Cavett off-guard snapping, “‘with shoes 
like that (suede boots) you must be a 
real swinger’. 

Janis is a crisply edited and loving 
portrait of Janis Joplin the singer. But 
little of Janis Joplin the person is 
adequately revealed in the film. 
Glimpses of Janis’ remembrances of 
her youth are briefly seen in a se- 
quence where Janis returns to her 
home town of Port Arthur, Texas for a 
class reunion. She sadly reflects that 
“they laughed me out of school, out 
of town and out of the state”. When 
asked whether she attended the senior 
prom she simply replies, ““no, nobody 


ever asked me”’. 
Howard Alk, a co-director along 


with Seaton Findlay, has assembled a 
vast amount of material into a com- 
pact running time of 96 minutes. Alk 
is primarily known for his docu- 
mentary, The Murder of Fred 
Hampton. 

Janis is a rousing documentary 
made with true dedication and sincer- 
ity, full of good music and humour. 
The film never bogs down in overlong 
interviews, they are all kept short. The 
film is total Janis, upfront, and at her 
best. 

At the end of the film as the num- 
erous credits appear, Janis begins to 
sing ‘““Me and Bobby McGee’’. Then, 
still photos of Janis as a little girl are 
flashed on the screen. As the photos 
fade away, we sensed that we never 
did get to know or understand the real 
Janis Joplin. 

—Tony Lofaro 
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MAKO 
FILMS 


We don’t have to go underwater 
to give you a thoroughly pro- 
fessional job, we’re just as good 
on the surface as well. Shorts 
or documentaries of any size are 
our speciality and our quotes are 
highly competitive. 


Documentary 
film producers ,; 
and specialists ‘= 
in underwater 
hotography 


25 St. Mary Street, Suite 902, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, M4Y 
1R2 (416) 922-2457 


York 
University 


FACULTY OF FINE ARTS 
DEPARTMENT OF FILM 


The Department of Film of York Univer- 

sity has openings to begin July 1, 1975, 

for the positions of: 

(1) Basic Still and Cinematography 
Instructor 

(2) Film History, Theory and Criticism 
Instructor. 

Both of these positions require exten- 

_ sive background in film production and/ 

or scholarship and teaching experience. 

The Department currently has 220 
undergraduate majors and a full-time 
_ teaching staff of 9. The programme inte 
grates studies in production, screen- 
writing, history, theory and criticism and 
is strong in interdisciplinary work with 
the Departments of Dance, Music, Thea- 
tre and Visual Arts. 

Letters of application, resumes and 
the names of three referees should be 
submitted not later than 
-MARCH 15 1975 
John S. Katz, Chairman Se 
Department of Film 
Faculty of Fine Arts 
York University 
4700 Keele Street 
Downsview, Ontario 
M3J 1P3 


WORLD-WIDE INSURANCE MARKETS 
FOR THE MOVIE & TV INDUSTRIES 


Special packages for Commercials, Documentaries 
TV Series, Short Subjects 


NSUREVEST 


LTD. 


1255 KINGSWAY, VANCOUVER, B.C. V5V 3E2 e TELEPHONE (604) 879-6594 
INSURANCE e CORPORATE RISK MANAGEMENT e INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


All Ganadian dinswering 
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A NEW CONCEPT 
FAST, RELIABLE, SLICK 


Inquire about our special discount rates to freelancing 
film artists 


Radio, Television, Film and Theatre 
Production Academy of London 


Day, Evening & Weekend courses, one pound sterling for prospectus. 
Film Production 16mm 

Television Direction/Production 

Photography 

Television Broadcasting and interviewing 

Orama Classes for T.V., Film and Theatre 
Scriptwriting and Play Writing 

Musical Composition for T.V., Film and Theatre 
Journalism Telephone 


41-43 Fouberts Place, Carnaby Street, London W1. Tel. 01-439 2520 B1 


A lotcan happen 
before you get it in the can 
Lets discuss it 
Arthur Winkler C.L.U. 


Insurance for the Film Industry 
— CONSOLIDATED INSURANCE AGENCIES LTD. — 


3130 BATHURST STREET, SUITE 206, TORONTO, ONTARIO M6A 2Y1, 
TELEPHONE (416) 787-0304 


sean i . 


IS NOW AVAILABLE 


IF YOU DON’T HAVE YOUR 
FREE COPY 


of Canada’s first “updatable and constantly 
current” photo-resume album of professional performers 


CALL NOW (41c) 863~1411 
q a, " 


ONLI STENE 
TALENT AGENCY LTD 
107 Queen St. E. Toronto M5C 1S1 


cinéaste 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
OFFERING A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
PERSPECTIVE ON THE CINEMA 


VOL. VI, NO. 3 
(FALL ’74 ISSUE) 


Kung Fu Movies, THE EXORCIST, Leo 
Hurwitz talks about NATIVE LAND, an 


SPARTACUS, the Montreal ‘New Cinema’ 
Conference, plus film and book reviews. 


VOL. VI, NO. 4 

(WINTER °74/75 ISSUE) 
Interview with Jane Fonda, a critique of 
Christian Metz and the semiology fad, a 
feature on porno films, interview with Swiss 
director Alain Tanner, plus reviews of 
American independent, Hollywood and 
foreign films. 


$4 for four issues 
Special Pamphlets Subscription, $10 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10014 


interview with Cine Manifest, Cinema in India, 


FASTER _THAN.A 
=SPEEDING-BULLET 

THE HIGH SPEED ARRI 16 
AND WE'VE GOT IT! 


CANADIAN 
MOTIONPICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 

RENTALS LIMITED 


33 GRANBY STREET, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
864-1113 


SN idee St a 
: ancouver V6B 3G1, B.C. 
cine service Itd. Tel. (604) 688-7757 

Telex 04 50-7757 


and 


916 Davie Street 
NloatHwesrt Services urp. Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1B8 
Tel. (604) 682-4646 
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ORGANISATIONS 


IMPORTANT: Due to _ restrictions/ 
limitations and other sordid facts of life (see 
Editorial), we have been forced to cut the 
section of the magazine on Film Organ- 
izations drastically for this issue. However, 
we would like to reassure our readers that 
Issue No. 19 will again include a compre- 
hensive section on organizations. (Apologies 
to all, but bear with us, please.) Ed. 


csc 


Stan Clinton CSC receives 
Life Membership 


Stan Clinton CSC was the first film 
cameraman to work for the C.B.C. in 
1952. In his years with the Corpora- 
tion, he was instrumental in raising the 
quality of film from primarily news- 
reel work to the level of producing 
award-winning documentaries and 
dramas. Stan has trained many assis- 
tant cameramen — some of whom are 
today Directors of Photography. He 
always drew the most challenging 
assignments and always turned in the 
superb quality he was known for 
throughout the years — right up to his 
last day on the job. 

Born and educated in Scotland, 


Stan received his film training by 
apprenticing himself to a Director of 
Photography for two years without 
pay or expenses. He worked for years 
in London making features, documen- 
taries, staff-training films, promotional 
and advertising films for public and 
private distribution. Most of these 
films were made with a very good 
3-colour system. Among his documen- 
taries was an hour-long history of 
radio and television detailing the com- 
ponents and construction of a set right 
up to the blowing of the cathode ray 
tube and including a programme on 
the finished set. 

However, the Second World War 
interrupted the development of tele- 
vision, and Stan worked with the 
Crown Film Unit, mostly on training 
films for Black Africans. After the 
War, he became a Director of Marley- 
bone Studios which produced features 
as well as the Dick Barton series. 

In 1951, Stan came to Canada with 
the intention of starting a film pro- 
duction company with a friend. This 
did not come about because of distri- 
bution problems, the almost immov- 
able privileges of existing producers, 
and because film production in Canada 
was a dead-end street at the time. 

So, he joined the C.B.C. in 1952 
where he continued working until May 
of 1974, when he got on sickleave. 
Stan retired on December 31, 1974. 
He has been active in the CSC for 


Roy Tash, Harry Makin, Stan Clinton and Walter Wicks 
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years, held the office of President 
longer than anyone else (three consec- 
utive years), and his fellow colleagues 
decided to award him a Life Member- 
ship in recognition of his considerable 
contribution to the art of Cinema- 
tography in Canada. 


Carol Betts joins CSC 


Carol Betts recently became the first 
female member of the Canadian 
Society of Cinematographers. Both the 
Society (170 male members) and Ms. 
Betts were equally overjoyed, and 
sincerely hope that her membership 
will be the start of a fast-growing 
movement on the part of women 
taking more and more active roles in 
cinematography. (See Issue No. 16 for 
an article on Carol Betts). 


CFM 


CCFM in Winnipeg 


The most important developments and 
recent activities of the Council are 
reported in the “‘Film News’”’ section of 
this issue in the article on the Cana- 
dian Film Symposium III held in 
Winnipeg last month. Please refer to 
those pages for this information. 


Dac Se 


Dear Members: 


We had an excellent turnout at the 
General Meeting on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, and are proceeding on a number 
of fronts. 


— Negotiations are underway with the 
Canadian Association of Motion Pic- 
ture Producers re their becoming signa- 
tories, as a body, to the Guild basic 
agreement. 


— The Trainee Assistant Director 
Course is now underway with tours of 
industry facilities and workshops being 
done this month. The intensive sem- 
inars planned will be finalized within 
the next few weeks. 


— The Guild has been making repre- 
sentations to Governments on a num- 


a 


ber of levels concerning matters of 
vital interest to our members and de- 
tails will be mailed as soon as the 
current mail strike ends. 


Cinema Canada is going to press 
with a smaller edition this month and 
all organizations have been asked to 
confine their comments to a short 
paragraph — hence the brevity. (The 
Editorial outlines the difficulties the 
magazine is encountering in obtaining 
funds for continued publication.) 
Please contact the local office of the 
Guild for all other information. 


CFEG 


CFEG elects new Executive 
On February 10th the Canadian Film 


Editors Guild elected its 1975 National 
Executive. They are: 


Kit Hood, CFE President 
Phil Auguste,CFE 1st Vice-President 
John Watson,CFE 2nd Vice-President 


Annette Tilden, CFE Secretary 
John Gaisford, CFE Treasurer 
Dave Nisbet, CFE at large 
Hans Van Velsen, CFE at large 
Pete Mugford, AFF Representative 
Bill Purchase, ASS Representative 


TFC in Saskatchewan 


Co-op co-ordinator Bill Boyle, to 
gether with Founding Member and 
Past Co-ordinator Sandra Gathercole, 
recently organized a Canadian Film 
Festival in Saskatoon for the purpose 
of giving Saskatchewan people the 
opportunity to see Canadian films. 
(Never before has this been done, 
folks!) 

The Festival was a complete success 
with approximately 3,000 people 
attending during three days featuring 
35 hours’ of Canadian features, histor- 
ical films, independent shorts, etc. 

Who were those masked film- 
pushers and what can the Canadian 
Parent do to save his/her child from 
The Growing Menace of Canajun 
Fillums? (Details in next issue). 


SFM & 


The Society of Film Makers has 
presented to the advisory group of the 
CFDC a definitive direction and has 
initiated positive recommendations to 
correct matters deficient over a period 
of years that materially affect the 
incidence of Canadian film making. 


The Society is pressing strongly for the 
adoption of these measures through 
the advisory group; a group in which 
the SFM have had permanent represen- 
tation since their insistence on having 
the CFDC form such a group as 
permitted under the Corporation man- 
date. Since this took place in the early 
60’s, it is the limited definition of this 
mandate we intend to rectify in the 
70’s to the benefit of all Canadian film 
makers. 


— Peter Adamakos, SFM 


Make the easy move to 


ARRI and NAGRA 


It’s easy with the Braun PLC Plan 
(Purchase Lease Credit). Now you 
can enjoy the very best in cinema- 
tography equipment with terms to 
suit your budget. Lowdown payment 
— low industrial interest rate — low 
cost insurance — and up to five 
years to pay! 


Your savings or working capital 
remain intact. Your purchase price 
is “frozen” for the duration of the 
contract. Beat the inflationary trend 
by acting now! 


Arriflex/Nagra form the sight/ 
sound team that’s earned a position 
of excellence in the motion picture 
and broadcast industries.A $15,000. 
system is yours for an advance pay- 
ment of $1,677.75 plus $335.55 per 
month for 55 months (provincial 
sales tax extra where applicable). 


Products covered by 


Arriflex cameras and Nagra tape 
recorders. There aren't many 
motion pictures or commercials 
made without these magnificent 
instruments being involved. 


Braun PLC Plan: 


AKAI — colour video tape recorder systems 


ARRIFLEX — 16mm 


and 35mm movie cameras 


BRONCOLOR — studio lighting 


DURST — enlargers 


and colour systems 


DURST ACS — printing and processing systems 


HASSELBLAD — 2- 


1/4” square SLR camera systems 


IANIRO — quartz lighting 

MERZ — the everything processor 
NAGRA — tape recorders 

— and there are others, just ask. 


their product catego 


Each one a name recognized as world-wide leader in 


ry. 


Our dealers can give you complete details or write 
direct for our PLC booklet. 


BRAUN ELECTRIC CANADA LTD. 


3269 American Dr., Mississauga, Ontari 


oL4V 1B9_ Phone (416) 678-9200 
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REVERB 


Dear Agi, 


Although I thank you heartily for intro- 
ducing me to Cinema Canada readers in 
Issue No. 17, your statement that I was sent 
to you by Jim Beveridge and Jay Leyda is 
untrue. 

I am proud to have my name associated 
with those of Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Leyda, 
however I am certain that they would be 
surprised and somewhat embarrassed to read 
that they “sent” Laurinda anywhere! While 
at York University, I separated my life as a 
freelance writer from my life as a student 
(as much as possible) and, asa result, I took 
it entirely upon myself to come to you in 
the fall of 1972 in answer to a request (in 
Issue No. 4) for contributors. None of my 
York professors, including Mr. Beveridge 
and Mr. Leyda, knew of this until I told 
them of my first assignment sometime later. 

The error disturbed me primarily be- 
cause frequently I have been approached by 
students who have asked how I managed to 
get work as a writer/editor for Cinema 
Canada. They have appeared somewhat 
awestruck by the possibility of working for 
such a widely-distributed and respected pub- 
lication, and seemed to feel such a position 
as mine was entirely beyond their reach. 

My reply has always been simple and 
immediate: I approached Cinema Canada 
with an offer of assistance and it was ac- 
cepted; and I have stressed, and continue to 
stress, the importance of self-initiative and 
self-motivation — what you can do if you 
just go out and try, instead of worrying 
about possible consequences and under- 
estimating possibilities. 

For this reason, I found it quite upset- 
ting that an incorrect statement, however 
brief and well-intended, concerning my ar- 
tival at Cinema Canada should imply in- 
advertently that it is not what you know, 
what you do or the quality of your work as 
an individual that counts as much as who 
you know. 

I don’t care what people know or think 
concerning my _ beginnings at Cinema 
Canada, but I most certainly do care that a 
small error in fact can, in its own little way, 
encourage an existing self-indulgent and 
self-defeating tendency in at least some 
students and young professionals to feel 
unjustifiably inadequate and impotent in 
the face of what they almost enjoy consi- 
dering as a “system” rigged against them; a 
system open only to those who have “pull” 
with someone on the inside. 

Thank you. I have enjoyed my associa- 
tion with Cinema Canada for the past two 
years and I look forward to our continued 
association as you enter your fourth year of 
publication (in March, 1975, I believe). 


Besh wishes always, 
Laurinda M. Hartt. 
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Dear Ibranyi-Kiss, 


You asked if I would write an article on the 
Astral lunch and I agreed. I was about to 
type it for you this morning when I received 
the latest issue of Cinema Canada | read 
your opening comments about ‘watching 
films from Québec and Canada’ and having 
two theatres to show “‘Canadian films in one 
and Québécois in the other.” You may be 
anxious to bring about the separation of 
Canada, but I happen to believe in Canada 
as one country. I am sorry, but I do not 
intend to write for a magazine which 
espouses this misconception. 


Yours sincerely, 
Gerald Pratley 


Dear Sirs, 


It was with considerable disappointment 
that we read the review by Rick Hancox of 
our film Québec 5299 in the Dec./Jan. 1975 
issue of your magazine. This was not so 
much because what was said was unfavor- 
able, but because he considered a single 
smart-alecky phrase adequate criticism of 
our efforts. 


You will note that we use the word 
“our” — this film, as clearly stated in the 
credits, was a joint effort of Paul Lapointe 
and Daniel Louis — or did Mr. Hancox’ 
viewing get as far as the opening credit? 

We interpret the expression “filmic 
acid-trip” as suggesting that our film is 
gimmicky and superficial. Nothing could be 
farther from our intention. We intended this 
work as a sincere exposition of an area to 
which we have deep ties and we hoped to 
transmit our emotional involvement and our 
outlook to the viewer. We ourselves thought 
that this film was such a straightforward 
statement that we entered it in the “docu- 
mentary” category — the decision to call it 
“experimental” was made by the festival 
authorities. 

We do not dispute anyone’s right to 
dislike the film. However, it was chosen as 
being worth a prize by the jury and we 
ourselves spent considerable time and effort 
on it. Surely, simple courtesy would require 
a somewhat longer explanation of why the 
reviewer disagreed with the jury than a curt 
dismissal; and it might even have been a nice 
gesture for a person of superior wisdom and 
experience, to point out to a couple of 
students where they had gone wrong. 


Sincerely, 
Paul Lapointe 
Daniel Louis 


cinema 
Canada 
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FANTASTIC SAVINGS! 


USED & DEMONSTRATOR 


IN GOOD 
MECHANICAL 
16mm Auricon double system package CONDITION 


2-1200’magazines, 110 sync motor - 4 prime lenses 


17-70 mm Berthoit zoom with finder 
friction head and standard legs » 2600.00 
35 Arri 2C - variable shutter - steel mount - 2-400’magazines - 


variable motor - matt box - top hat & case used 3900.00 
25-250 Angenieux zoom - Arri mount 1850.00 


25-250 Angenieux zoom - Arri steel mount 2900.00 


20-100 Cooke varotal zoom (1 only) demo 7000.00 
25mm Cook Speed Panchro lens Series I! - Arri mount T2-2 200.00 
28-280 Zolomatic reflex zoom lens - BNC mount 1500.00 


35mm Mitchell standard hi speed camera 
2-1000’mags - hi speed motor & rehostat - BNC mount 2500.00 BUYS 
35 Arri blimp - 110 volt sync motor - standard front & zoom housing & case 1600.00 
O'Connor Model C fluid head & 16 Arri legs like new 495.00 * 

NCE fluid head & standard legs 250.00 


O'Connor 100 fluid head & case used 700.00 PHONE 
Arri 16 friction head & standard legs 150.00 
Swintek Mark IV wireless microphone system - AC/DC (3 only) used 500.00 ea. NOW i 
Swintek Mark II! wireless microphone system with Mark 50 2 
transmitter and crystal front end 1974 price 1295.00 ea. SUPPLY 

90mm Makro Kilar lens - Arri mount used 150.00 
40mm Makro Kilar lens - Arri mount used 75.00 LIMITED 
Arri periscope finder used 200.00 & 
Mathews 2’x2’ reflector board and case demo per set 150.00 
Mathews 30’’x36” reflector board and case demo per set 310.00 
Mitchell legs used - as is from 50.00 
Tiffen - 42" split field diopters (reg. 125.00) 75.00 ea. 
Tiffen - Series 10 - 85-85N3-85N6 (reg. 61.00) 45.00 ea. 
Tiffen - Series 10 - +%"’ +1, +2 - diopters (reg. 80.90) 50.00 ea. 
Birns & sawyer 2X extender - Arri mount (reg. 125.00) now 89.50 
Image Devices - crysta check (reg. 235.00) now 199.50 

PARKING Houston Fearless Panoram Dolly used 350.00 


FACILITIES 1 BLOCK SOUTH 
1 LOCATION ONLY 
ACROSS THE OF DAVENPORT -5424 
Bee 41 SCOLLARD BAY & YONGE ST 920 o 2 


Connor = SALES 
SERVICE 


CANADAS ONLY AUTHORIZED FACTORY TRAINED SERVICE 


RENTALS 


Motion Picture Studio, Camera and Equipment Rentals 
41 Scollard Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Tel. (416)920-5424 


CINEQUIP 


CP 16RA 


This is the most versatile lightweight camera available 
anywhere. Here’s why. Single system, crystal con- 
trolled, wireless receiver (Vega), studio system for 
features. And it's all available for rent only through 

William F. White Ltd. 


~ WILLIAME. WHITE LID. 


356 Munster Avenue, Toronto 18, Ontario , (416) 231-6569 


si-ne qua non (sin’a kwa non’, si’né kwa non’). An essential element or 
condition. [Latin, ‘“‘without which not.’’| 


si-ne Quinn non Same as above, especially in 35 mm. processing and com- 
plete sound facilities. 


QUINN LABS 


380 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto MSV IR7 
368-301 1 


SY FINDLAY | 
IVE GOT IT 


2 


* MIRROPHONIC’ 


4 xg 
vasa wax 
\ >| Won 


We thought we’d call it Mirrophonic 


But you wouldn’t believe what we went 
through. Everyone had their pet scheme. Our 
bookeeper thought that Thirty-Day Net Sound 
Services was surefire, but we convinced her that, 
while we have a soft spot in our hearts for 
prompt payment, it was no way to attract 
business. Quite the opposite. 

Then the answer-to-a-boutique-owner’s- 
prayer who decorated the place suggested that 
Neo-Spanish Bordello Audio Illuminations was 
just the ticket to appeal to a certain group. He 
was right, but we’re not particularly interested 
in that group. We sent back the damask couches. 

The cleaning staff came up with Spick & Span 
Sound. Closer, we admitted, but too many un- 
desirable connotations. 


For a slogan it looked as though Snappy 
Sound Parlours — Thirteen Steenbecks — No 
Waiting was leading the pack until someone 
pointed out that it did have a rather tonsorial 
air about it. : 

Acme, Eureka, Penultimate, Bonanza, Stu- 
pendous, all had their day in court, but modesty 
prevailed. 

Then Bill and Ken and George and Ray and 
Anne and Dave got together and someone 
asked, “Hey, what’s the absolute ultimate in 
faithful reproduction?’’. And someone 
answered, “A MIRROR! !!”. 

We won’t bore you with the rest of the details. 

But you might be interested in how well we’re 
living up to our name. 


MIRROPHONIC SOUND 


409 King St. West Toronto MSV 1K1 


869-1781 


a ——— 


